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THE INVITATION. 


My heart was hungry, and He said, 
“ The feast is spread ! 
Come — say not none hath bidden thee — 
Come unto Me. 
I have a place that none can fill but thou ; 
Come! all is ready now. 


“ All things are ready. Long ago 
It seemed not so ; . 
But now there’s nought thy soul could crave 
But what I gave 
When Mine own self I offered once for thee. 
Come! taste, and thou shalt see. 


“T call thee unto marriage cheer ; 
Thou hast none here. 
Thou art not stilled, thou canst not rest, 
Save fully blest. 
Nought less than perfect love a thing so weak 
Can stay — so thee I seek.” 


Yet, trembling:still, I made excuse : — 
“T can produce 
No pleasant thing, my Saviour ! nought 
In word, deed, thought, 
But what is stained and worthless through my 


sin, 
How wilt Thou let me in? 


“ Unto a piece of ground 
I cling : a sound ‘ 
Of earth’s vain music shuts Thee out. 
I barter — not with shout 
Of commerce coarse, yet mind hath learned 
To crave a homage that it hath not earned. 


“© Oh, Master, how shall I confess 
Sin never less?” 
But then he answered, “ Soul, 
I can control 
That which hath mastered thee. How fight 
alone ? 
How build without a stone? 


“ Thy passions and their play 
Aid not My way 
Of saving thee, nor mar 
The healing scar 
Whereby thy pardon I have bought. Thy 
debt 


Is paid— thy foe is met ! 


“Look not to penance, prayer, nor tear, 
Howe’er sincere — 
They cannot shrive thee. Look to Me! 
Upon the tree 
‘Thy curse I bore. For thee My blood was 


shed 
To lift in bliss thy head. 


‘*T have not thought thy smaller need 
Beneath My heed. 
Thou hast no pang, no lonely hour, 
But I its power 
Have felt, to hallow it and comfort thee. 


ASPIRATION. 


(‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings . . . He made him ride on 
the high places”? — Deuteronomy xxxii., 11-13.] 


I. 


THE callow eagle in its downy nest, 
Betwixt the blue above and blue beneath, 
Or wrapp’d in swirling cloud or misty 
wreath, 
Drops its weak wings and folds itself to rest. 
But hardly is it settled ere its breast 

Is pierced with anguish, which, in face of 

death, 

Drives it to mount on the unquiet breath 
Of viewless winds upon an unknown quest. 
Thou art a callow eagle, O my soul! 

Forth driven from the home of thy content, 
And — to stretch towards some distant 

‘oa 

Of glory, on thine upward journey sent. 

By warning of the Spirit, ere the whole 

Frame of thy trust from under thee be rent. 


Il, 
Free Spirit striving in my human breast ! 
I see thine image when above her young 
The parent eagle, hovering, has flung 
Her. shadow ’twixt the sunshine and her nest. 
I see thee dark, but know thy gleaming crest 
Burns in the daybreak, sed I have no tongue 
To speak a joy no heart hath fitly sung, 
The awful joy of thy divine unrest. 

O mighty blades of shadow-spreading wings 
Unfurl’d above me! Will ye bear me up 
When I, in mounting with ye t’wards the 

springs 
Of light, from lack of strength or faith shall 
drop? 
Will ye not leave me till in loftier rings 
Of flight t’wards God I need no earthlier 
prop? 


Spectator. EMILY PFEIFFER, 


CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 


THERE is a sweetness in the world’s despair, 
There is a rapture of serenity, 

When severed quite from earthly hope or care, 
The heart is free to suffer or to die. 


The crown, the palm of saints in Paradise, 
My wearied spirit does not crave to win ; 
Breathe in Thy cup, O Christ, of agonies — 
Breathe Thy deep love, and let me drink 
therein. 


To weep as Thou hast wept —I ask no more; 

Be mine the sorrows that were known to 
Thee ; 

To the bright heavens I have_no strength to 





Believe, and thou shalt see.” 
Golden Hours, 


soar, 
But I would find Thee on Thy Calvary. 
WILLIAM SMITH, 
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learning and eloquence, but for honoura- 


ble conduct. The profession is a favour- 
ite with the English nation. It has 


Mr. Forsyt, in his “Hortensius,” of |acted as an elastic band, uniting the 


which a second and improved edition has 
now been published, has given, with 
much learning and literary ability, an 
historical sketch of the advocate’s office 
and functions, and described the origin 
and career ‘of the profession in Greece 
and Rome, France and England. Hor- 
tensius, the famous Roman advocate, has 
been selected by the author as the advo- 
cate par excellence, and his name has 
therefore been taken as the title of this 
interesting work. Cicero had before 
paid a similar compliment to his friend 
and contemporary. Yet, Hortensius was 
guilty of such misconduct in the affair of 
Minucius Basilus,t that, had he lived in 
England in our days and been a member 
of an Inn of Court, the benchers would 
probably have disbarred him. The Eng- 
lish Bar has always kept itself remarka- 
bly free from the accusation of perverting 
privileges to the accomplishment of 
fraudulent objects, and has, for more 
than five centuries, held a high place in 
the estimation of the public, not only for 


*1. Le Barreau Anglais. Discours prononcé 
par M. Maurice Van Meenen dla Séance Solennelle 
de Rentrée du 29 Octobre 1873. Bruxelles, 1873. 8vo. 

2. Hortensius. An Historical Essay on the Office 
and Duties of an Advocate. By William Forsyth, 
LL.D., Q.C., M.P. 2nd Edition, London, 1874. 
8vo. 

3. A Guide to the Inns of Court and Chancery. 
By Robert R. Pearce, Esq. London, 1855. 8vo. 

4. Remarks upon the Furisdiction of the Inns of 
Court. By Frederick Calvert, Esq., Q.C. London, 
1874. 8vo. 

5. Speech of Sir Roundell Palmer, Q.C., M.P., 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Legal Educa- 
tion Association, in the Middle Temple Hall, on 
Wednesday the 29th November, 1871. With a Report 
of the Proceedings. London, 1871. 8vo. 

6. Fusion: an Elementary Lecture, delivered Nov. 
28, 1872, at the request of the Incorporated Law 
Society. By Freeman Oliver Haynes, Esq. London, 
1873. S8vo. 

7. Origines Furidiciales. By Wm. Dugdale, Esq., 
Norroy King of Arms. Second Edition. London, 
1671. 4to. 

8. Report from the Select Committee on Legal 
Education. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 25th August, 1846. 4to. 

9. Report of the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the arrangements in the Inns of Court and 
Inns of Chancery, for promoting the study of Law 
and Furisprudence. London, 1855. 4to. 


aristocracy with the classes below it. 
The younger sons of the nobility, when 
possessed of sufficient mental energy for 
the Bar, have cheerfully entered its 
ranks, to gain there, by a successful 
career, wealth not otherwise attainable 
by them. The humblest tradesman, who 
can give his son a good education and 
| enter him at an Inn of Court, may hope 
to see him rise to fame and opulence at : 
the Bar, become a judge and even lord 
chancellor. 

But the opinion of an intelligent for- 
eigner on matters affecting England, is 
often more accurate than any we can 
form for ourselves. It more resembles 
the opinion to be expected from the im- 
partiality of posterity. Maurice Van 
Meenen, a learned Belgian advocate, has, 
in a discourse lately delivered before the 
Junior Brussels Bar, given an elaborate © 
account of the English forensic system, 
from which we extract the following pas- 
sages: 





England, as one knows, is the country of 
traditional institutions. These daughters of 
the genius of the nation have developed and 
modified themselves in the course of centuries - 
together with the nation, shaping themselves 
in conformity to new wants, and, under the 
appearance of immobility, transforming them- 
selves as completely as English civilization 
itself. They are not at all, as in other coun- 
tries, conceptions which, in a moment, have 
started full-grown from the brain of an indi- 
vidual or of an assembly, and been forced on 
a people whose wants they do not satisfy, and — 
into the life of which they never, except super- 
ficially, penetrate. The spirit of England 
rebels against systems constructed according 
to absolute principles. It is the enemy ef - 
abstractions. Like the man of science, who | 
only advances prudently, step by step, by the 
light of experience alone, it respects that 
which long traditiénal experience has brought 
to it, changes that only which is manifestly . 
insufficient or bad, and, above all things, 
creates nothing but what is strictly necessary 
for actual wants. : 


The Bar participates in the character of all 





t Cicero, “ De Offciis,” iii. 18, 


the institutions of the country. It is from the 
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unwritten common law, from a tradition six 
centuries old, that it derives its strength and 


greatness. It does not owe its existence to an 
Act of Parliament, or an ordonnance of the 
crown (2 une loi ou a un décret), but it is itself 
one of the puissant organs of the constitution. 
It has remained steadfastly the defender of 
the rights and liberties of the people, and has, 
in the worst periods of history, resisted the 
aggressive encroachments of power, the pre- 
tensions of the crown, and even the illegal 
proceedings of a Parliamentary majority. 


th 
ti 


il 
n 


The Inns of Court are societies of a truly 
singular character. They are not corporations 
created by a State authority, but purely volun- 
tary associations : yet these voluntary associa- 
tions are one of the organs of the State ; they 
possess exclusive rights, regulate themselves 
freely, without tolerating the interference in 
their government of any authority whatever ; 
but they have, as visitors, the judges of the 
supreme courts of law sitting at Westminster. 
(Pp. 6, 7, 8.) 


The English Bar had its origin in a 
patriotic movement and uprising of the 
nation against the machinations of the 
pope of Rome, in the era of the Plantag- 
enets. The clergy, as the most educat- 
ed class in the community, had got into 
their hands the administration of the 
municipal law of most of the European 
States; but the popes wished to super- 
sede such law by the Civil and Canon 
Law. Early in the reign of our Henry 
III., the Episcopal constitutions were 
published, which forbade clerks and 
priests to practice as advocates in the 
Common Law courts. Towards the 
close of the same reign (A.D. 1137), a 
complete copy of the Pandects was dis- 
covered at Amalfi; and from that time, 
in England as elsewhere, the clergy en- 
deavoured to introduce universally the 
study of the Canon and Civil Law in 
preference to the ancient laws of the 
realm. In A.D. 1254, Innocent IV. 
forbade the reading of the Common Law 
by the clergy, who down to that time 
had been its chief expositors at the uni- 
versities. It then became necessary 
either to train up a body of laymen to the 
law, or to allow the Civil Law to supersede 
it. Inspired by patriotism, the youth of 


c 
d 
c 
a 
) 
s 
b 


a 





England in great numbers entered with 


ardour into the legal profession. 


landed gentry. 
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Schools 
of law were, in the first instance, opened 
within the precincts of the city of Lon- 
don, and they were most numerously 
attended, especially by the sons of the 


Edward I., in 1292, au- 
horized the chief-justice and other jus- 
ces of the Court of Common Pleas, 


which had then sole jurisdiction over all 
civil causes, to confer the exclusive priv- 


ege of pleading causes upon a certain 
umber of persons learned in the law, 


who were to be selected from every 
county in England. 
law, who have always formed a distinct 


The serjeants at 


lass, are an order of advocates which 
erives its sfatus directly from the 
rown. The judges of the King’s Bench 
nd Common Pleas and, subsequently, 
f the Exchequer, were selected exclu- 
ively from the serjeants, who, before 
eing made judges, acted as advocates, 
nd were at one time the only advocates. 


From the 2oth of Edward I. down to the 
present reign, serjeants only could prac- 
tise as advocates in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, or try civil causes at s7s¢ 
prius at the assizes. 
every Parliament the judges and ser- 
jeants are summoned by writ to give their 
attendance, and the writs of summons 
are issued to the judges, not as judges 
but as serjeants. 


On the calling of 


It was impossible for the legal busi- 


ness of advocacy throughout England to 
be satisfactorily conducted very long by 
a small set of men privileged by the 
crown. 
opening for the transaction of legal busi- 
ness should be offered to the crowds of 
young gentlemen who had been encour- 
aged to devote themselves to the study 
of the Common Law, and who had already 
begun to organize themselves into socie- 
ties, which we should now call clubs. 
The advocates and students of the law 
appear to have formed themselves, as 
early aS A.D. 1307, into one or more vol- 


It was essential that some freer 


untary societies, in the nature of colleges, 
under the sanction of the judges, for the 
study and advancement of the law. 
They were always distinct from the ser- 
jeants, and had separate Inns and inde- 
pendent self-government; but they had 
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a difficulty for some time in finding suit- 
able places in which to reside and pursue 
their studies. Strong objections appear 
to have been entertained to their being 
allowed to settle themselves permanently 
within the walls of the city of London. 
They were able at last to hire various 
old buildings, at places situated between 
the City and Westminster, where the 
king’s courts of law were generally held ; 
but they established themselves there in 
the first instance as lessees only from 
private owners. The “apprentices at 
law” were soon permitted by the judges 
to act as advocates in those courts in 
which the assistance of serjeants could 
not be obtained. But the apprentices 
soon became absorbed into the class of 
“utter-barristers,” who were so called 
because in arguing “ moot cases” in the 
halls of their societies, they were placed 
at the outer or uttermost end of the 
form on which they sat, called “the 
barr.” They are now called barristers 
simply. In all societies of barristers the 
readers and benchers of each house 
were, from the earliest times, the supe- 
rior and governing body, and occupied 
the upper end of the hall, which was 
raised on a dais; next came the utter- 
barristers, who sat below them, and 
finally the students, who were at one 
time called “inner-barristers.” 

In the time of Sir John Fortescue, 
chief justice in the reign of Henry VI, 
the four Inns of Court were in existence, 
and we learn from him that there were 


about two thousand students in the Inns of , 
‘dedicated to God,” and also the “resi- 


Court and Inns of Chancery. The class 
of society to which they belonged may 
be judged of by the fact that the expense 
of each law student in Fortescue’s time 
amounted to more than 282. a year, which 
is equal to 450/. of our money. They 
were therefore a numerous class, drawn 
to the metropolis from the most impor- 
tant families in the kingdom, and they 
required careful management by compe- 
tent authorities. This was afforded by 
their system of self-government estab- 
lished in their several Inns of Court. 
Each of the four societies had already 
acquired, at the cost of its own members, 
and without any assistance from the 
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State, a house for itself, called an Inn of 
Court, and in each of these Inns, and in 
the Inns of Chancery affiliated to them, 
the students were lodged, fed, and in- 
structed. They were not taught law 
only, but they came under a system of 
general discipline, which extended even 
to dress, demeanour, and amusements. 

We will now explain briefly how the 
property of the Inns of Court, which in 
our days has been said to belong to the 
public, was originally acquired. 

After the order of Knights Templars 
was abolished by the pope and their 
property seized by the crown, Edward II. 
(A.D. 1307) granted the Temple estate 
to the Earl of Pembroke, who afterwards 
(A.D. 1315) resigned the grant to the Earl 
of Lancaster. One considerable body of 
the professors and students of the law 
became the Earl of Lancaster’s lessees of 
great part of the old Temple, and there- 
by gained, for the first time, that footing 
thefe which has never since been lost, 
Subsequently, after a series of changes, 
the Temple came again by escheat, into 
the hands of Edward III., and he com- 
mitted it to the care of the lord mayor, as 
his escheator, That the lawyers then re- 
sided in the Temple, appears by acurious 
mandate of the king, dated 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1330. In the course of the same 
year he farmed out the estate of the Tem- 
ple, with certain exceptions, to William 
de Langford, at a yearly rent of 24/, and 
the society became De Langford’s sub- 
lessees. But the Temple church, the 
cloister, and other “sanctified places 


due” of the Temple, were subsequently 
granted in fee to the prior and brethren 
of the Hospital of St. John, who were 
afterwards called the Knights of Rhodes, 
and ultimately the Knights of Malta. 
But the more western parts of the <Tem- 
ple, called the “Outward Temple,” were 
not included in this grant. Thereupon 
an abatement of 12/. 4s. 2d. was made by 
the crown out of William de Langford’s 
rent in respect of the premises taken 
from him. At that time the total rev- 
enue of the estate of the Temple was esti- 
mated at 73/. 6s. 11d. equal to about 
1ooo/. of our present money. There were 
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courtier, just as Henry VIII. had granted 
the estate of the Convent Garden to the 


two halls in the Temple in the year 1337. 
The first, which stood on the site of the 

resent hall of the Inner Temple, had 

een the hall of the old Knights Tem- 
plars, and was the one originally assigned 
to their successors, the Hospitallers ; the 
other had been the hall of the “ Freres 
Serjens” of the order, and remained in 
the hands of the crown until A.D. 1340, 
when it was also granted to the Hospital- 
lers. as part of the “residue of the Tem- 
ple.” The lawyers who were congre- 
gated in the Temple had no title there, 
except as lessees of William de Lang- 
ford or of the Hospitallers. But between 
the reigns of Richard II. and Henry VI. 
they had become so numerous, that both 
halls were necessary to contain them, 
and they divided themselves into two sep- 
arate societies, called the Inner Temple 
and the Middle Temple. The Outward 
Temple, which was farthest away from the 
City, was granted away by the crown, 
and became, after a series of changes, 
the site of Essex House. In 32 
Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament was 
passed dissolving the Order of the Hos- 
pitallers and vesting all the property of 
the brethren in the crown, saving the 
rights and interests of the /essees and 
others who held under them. In this 
way, though not originally, the Templars 
became tenants of the crown, paying rent 
for the property held by them. The old 
hall of the Freres Serjens soon became 
too humble for the thriving society of 
the Middle Temple, and in reliance that 
they would never be disturbed in their 
holding by the crown, they converted 
their old hall into chambers, and after- 
wards pulled it down; then, in the 5th 
of Elizabeth, they, out of their own re- 
sources, built their present magnificent 
hall, which is still one of the noblest 
ornaments of the metropolis. In both 
the Temples the ruinous old buildings 
which had been left by the Knights Tem- 
plars and Hospitallers were pulled down, 
and various new buildings and sets of 
chambers were erected by the societies, 
or by private members, who had leases 
for lives granted to them as an induce- 
ment to build. All this was done by the 
Templars in reliance on the honour of 
the crown that their holdings under it, 
which had been made valuable by their 
expenditure upon them, would never be 
interfered with. But although they 


were for all practical purposes secure 
against being disturbed by the crown, 
there was danger that the crown might 
grant the estate of the Temple to some 





Earl of Bedford. In the reign of James 
I., some “ Scotchman” * actually at- 
tempted to obtain from his Majesty a 
grant of the fee-simple of the Temple, 
which would have enabled him to avail 
himself of the improvements which had 
been made by the lawyers. On this ap- 
plication coming to the knowledge of the 
societies, they forthwith made ‘humble 
suit” to the king, and. by the influence 
principally of one of their members, Sir 
Julius Casar, who stood very high in his 
Majesty’s confidence, they obtained a 
grant, dated 13 Aug. 6 James I., of 
the property in fee-simple to trustees for 
themselves and their successors “for the 
lodging and entertainment and for the 
education (fro hospitatione et educatione) 
of the students and professors of the 
laws residing in the same Inns forever,” 
the grantees yielding and paying to the 
king, his heirs and successors, 1o/. yearly 
for the mansion called the Inner Temple, 
and the same yearly sum for the Middle 
Temple. It will be observed that this 
trust is for the benefit of their own 
members only, and not for that of the 
general public. The two societies then 
executed a deed of partition, by which 
the property was divided and apportioned 
between them, to be held in severalty 
forever. In the year 1673 the two socie- 
ties purchased from the crown the fee- 
farm rent of 1o/. a year each, which had 
been reserved in the grant of James L., 
and thus became absolute owners of the 
Temple. 

Another great body of apprentices at 
law and students was established, shortly 
after A.D. 1310,in an old mansion in what 
is now called Chancery Lane, where they 
have ever since continued. This man- 
sion had formerly been inhabited by a 
religious community, had escheated to 
the crown, and been granted by Edward 
I. to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, from 
whom it acquired the name of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Soon after his death a voluntary 
association of lawyers, which had consti- 
tuted themselves into an Inn of Court, 
became lessees of the mansion, and have 
since been called the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn. Some of the existing records of 
this society reach back to the commence- 
ment of the reign of Henry VI. The 
Bishops of Chichester appear to have 
been then the owners of the fee-simple 


my “The Temple Church.” By C. G. Addison 
» BZ 
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of this house, and in the reign of Hen 
VII. Robert Sherborne, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, made a new lease to William Su- 
liarde, a member of the society, for ninety- 
nine years, at the yearly rent of 6/7. 135. 4d. 
Afterwards another Bishop of Chichester, 
by deed, dated Ist July, 28 Henry VIII, 
which was subsequently confirmed by the 
dean and chapter, conveyed the inherit- 
ance, with other adjoining property, to 
William and Eustace Suliarde. Eustace 
was the survivor, and by deed, dated 12th 
November, 22 Elizabeth, Edward, son and 
heir of Eustace, in consideration of 520/,, 
conveyed the premises in fee to Richard 
Kingsmill and the rest of the then bench- 
ers, whereupon a fine was duly levied. 
Thus the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, from 
having been merely lessees, acquired the 
fee-simple of their property by purchase 
out of their own funds. 

The remaining society, called Gray’s 
Inn, was an Inn of Court as early as the 
reign of Edward III., when they became 
lessees of the mansion and lands there, 
which were then the property of Lord 
Gray, of Wilton, from whom they after- 
wards, in August, 21 Henry VII., ob- 
tained a grant of the fee-simple. The 
list of readers of the Inn has been pre- 
served, showing an unbroken succession 
from the reign of Edward III. 

It will be perceived, from this short 
account of the origin of the Inns of 
Court, that none of the societies derived 
their existence from the State, but all 
were voluntary associations, which, by 
purchase out of their own funds, or in the 
case of the Temples, partly by grant from 
the crown, became possessed of certain 
plots of land, on which stood originally 
decayed buildings of no great value. 
These plots have since been covered by 
the societies with new and beautiful 
structures, erected at an enormous cost, 
out of liberal contributions from members 
of the society, or out of savings made 
from the annual dues and payments, re- 
ceived from their own members, exclu- 
sively. 4 

But although the young gentlemen of 
England could, under the influence of 
patriotic feeling, form themselves into 
voluntary societies for the study of the 
law in the manner described, they could 
only be admitted to practise the profes- 
sion of the law as advocates in the king’s 
courts by the permission of the judges 
presiding there. It was, in fact, with the 
sanction and by the encouragement of 
the judges that the Inns of Court were 
originally formed. The judges, as repre- 





a 
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senting the sovereign in the king’s 
courts, have an inherent right to decide 
who shall be heard to plead before them 
for other persons. In India and all the 
British colonies the judges still call to 
the bar. The same was also the case in 
Ireland. But if there were, as early as 
the reign of Henry VI., two thousand 
students in the Inns of Court, it is obvi- 
ous that the judges —— would be 
unable to spare the time and labour nec- 
essary to examine into the qualifications 
of each individual before he was permit- 
ted to practice, nor could they bestow on 
them the education and discipline neces- 
sary to make them worthy members of a 
great profession. But in the Inns of 
Court the judges found an organization 
ready to hand, which they had them- 
selves, before their advancement to the 
Bench, contributed to form, and with the 
leading members of which they were nec- 
essarily in the most intimate relation. 
The judges, therefore, at a very early 
period, delegated to the governing author- 
ities of each of the four Inns of Court 
that power of calling to the Bar which 
they could not efficiently and satisfacto- 
rily exercise themselves, and also the cor- 
relative power of suspending from prac- 
tice and disbarring, in case of miscon-. 
duct; but they reserved the right of am 
appeal to themselves in every case in: 
which the exercise of their delegated. 
powers by the benchers should be ques- 
tioned by any member of the society who. 
considered himself aggrieved, and they. 
assumed, with the consent of the several 
societies, which voluntarily submitted. to 
their jurisdiction, the position of visitors 
or guasi-visitors of each Inn. It is. im- 
possible to name the exact period when 
this delegation took place. No historical 
account has come down to us of the cir- 
cumstances which attended it, but the 
fact is incontestable. Lord Chief-Justice 
Mansfield was correct when he stated 
that “all the power they ” (ze. the-Inns of 
Court) “have concerning the admission 
to the Bar is delegated to them from the 
judges, and in every instance their con- 
duct is subject to their control as visit- 
ors.”* The benchers have now exer- 
cised their delegated authority for cen- 
turies, and it has produced results so 
satisfactory to public opinion: that the 
English barrister is universally recog- 
nized as holding a high social rank, and 
Parliament has, in its wisdom, thought: 
fit, without the solicitation:of the Inns.of. 


* Rex v. Gray’s Inn, 4 Douglas R., 353. 
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Court, to make barristers exclusively 
eligible to many offices and public employ- 
ments. It is aremarkable fact that the 
selection by the State of the barrister as 
the only person whom it would permit to 
be appointed to certain offices, began 
long after the professional education of 
the students by the Inns of. Court — 
which, in the earlier ages, was of a most 
thorough description — had become whol- 
ly neglected, and at a time when every 
Inn of Court called its members to the 
bar without any preliminary instructions 
to prepare, or any examination to test 
them. In ancient times the course of 
instruction to which students were sub- 
jected was of the most elaborate kind, 
and lasted several years. Even at later 
periods the most distinguished benchers 
gave readings in the halls of their socie- 
ties on various branches of the law, par- 
ticularly on the more important statutes. 
Sir Thomas Littleton, Sir Edward Coke, 
and Thomas Williams (Speaker of the 
House of Commons) gave readings at 
the Inner Temple, Sir Robert Brooke, 
Sir James Dyer, and Francis North, 
afterwards Lord Guildford, at the sister 
Society, and Sir Francis Bacon at Gray’s 
Inn. At the conclusion of each reading 
the senior barristers, one after the other, 
declared their opinions on the subject- 


matter of the reading, and points were 
mooted and discussed with profound 


learning to attentive audiences. But, 
unfortunately, it became usual for the 
readers to give feasts, on these occasions, 
of so expensive a character, that the cost 
frequently exceeded a thousand pounds, 
and this gradually led to the discontinu- 
ance of the readings themselves. The 
judges kept a careful supervision over 
the whole course of legal instruction, and 
gave directions from time to time as to 
what should be done. If the Inns of 
Court had been corporations, like the 
ancient municipalities and the universi- 
ties and colleges, and the judges had 
been their legal visitors, the orders of 
the judges might have been enforced by 
due course of law, and a mandamus 
would have been issuable against any 
refractory society. -A mandamus will lie 
even against a university which has no 
visitor, as well as against a college which 
has.* Bnotit has long been well settled 
that no mandamus will lie against the Inns 
of Court, because they are only voluntary 
societies, and not corporations.t The 


* Rex v. Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge. Str., 557. 
Rex v. St. John’s College. 4 Mod., 241. 

+ Rex v. Gray’s Inn. 1 Doug., 353. Rex v. Bench- 
ers of Lincoln’s Inn, 5 B. andC., 855. 
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judges, nevertheless, never had any prac- 
tical difficulty in enforcing their orders 
on the Inns of Court, nor have the latter 
ever refused obedience. If an Inn of 
Court should do so, the judges could sus- 
pend, and even withdraw from that Inn, 
its power to call to the Bar, which is only 
a delegated authority. It is not general- 
ly understood that an Inn of Court only 
calls to the bar of its own Inn. It is the 
recognition of the call by the judges in 
court which makes it a call tothe English 
Bar. The Inns of Court, instead of try- 
ing to resist the authority of the judges, 
have always shown the utmost deference 
to their directions. There is only one 
case on record of any disagreement, and 
that was when Francis North was made 
Q.C. at an unusually early age, and the 
benchers of the Middle Temple, who 
were then almost all stuff-gownsmen, re- 
fused to call him to the bench of the Inn, 
notwithstanding an intimation from the 
judges that they ought todo so. Roger 
North * has told, in a very amusing way, 
the easy and effectual mode by which the 
judges compelled the benchers to con- 
form to their wishes. 

Besides directions of an informal char- 
acter which in early times were, when 
necessary, given by the judges to the 
benchers, the judges occasionally made 
written orders of great importance for 
the observance of the Inns of Court. 
Dugdale has collected some of them, 
which date from 3 & 4 Phil. and Mary to 
16 Charles II.t They give various direc- 
tions as to the keeping of commons, the 
readings in hall, the moots for the in- 
struction of students, the callings to the 
Bar, the elections to the Bench, and 
even condescend to such minutig as the 
style of apparel and the length of beards. 
In the earliest of these orders (3 & 4 
Phil. and Mary) we find a direction — 
“That none attorney shall be admitted 
into any of the houses, and that in all 
admissions from henceforth this condi- 
tion shall be implied.” By an order of 
the judges, dated 12 James 1., a similar 
direction is given, which in subsequent 
orders. is reiterated, and in the last of 
them in a manner so uncomplimentary to 
the attorneys that we will not venture to 
quote it.t Some of the more important 
of these orders are expressed to have 
been made with the advice of the Privy 
Council, and some upon the consent of 


* “ Life of Lord Guildford.” 
_t “ Origines Furidiciales,” pp. 322-324. 
tion, 1671. 
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the readers and benchers of the four 
Inns of Court. By an order in 1627 the 
judges directed “that no reader should 
have above ten men toattend him during 
his reading.” This shows a disapproval 
by the judges of large classes. It also 
shows that at that time the number of 
students must have greatly decreased 
from what it was in the time of the 
Plantagenets. By an answer made by 
the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn to one 
of the judges’ orders in the reign of 
Elizabeth, they state that “almost for 
this three years there has been no call to 
the Bar.”* The fact is that the Wars of 
the Roses extirpated many of the great 
families whose sons were accustomed, in 
times of old, to enter at the Inns of 
Court. Afterwards, during the Reforma- 
tion, the bent of men’s tioughts turned 
from the study of the law to that of the- 
ology. The civil war in the reign of 
King Charles I. was not favourable to 
the legal profession, and the Restoration 
inaugurated a system of careless laxity, 
which enervated the nation until the 
Stuarts were expelled. Then Holland 
and Hanover sent foreigners to reign in 
England, who were strangers to its juris- 
prudence, and cared but little either for 
English judges or the English Bar. 
During the dreary, period of the Georges 
no efforts were made by the legal pro- 
fession to resuscitate the educational 
system which had once flourished in the 
Inns of Court, but had then fallen, by 
neglect, into decay. The judges them- 
selves acquiesced in the torpor which 
prevailed, and for many years abstained 
from giving directions on the subject of 
legal education, although any interference 
on their part would have been met by 
the Lenchers with the profoundest defer- 
ence. But the blame rests not on ‘the 
judges only ; for there is no trace of any 
expression of disapproval of this neglect 
by Parliament or by public opinion. Thus 
it unfortunately happened that, with the 
tacit approval and concurrence of the 
judges, the Bar, Parliament, and the 
nation, all attempts on the part of 
the Inns of Court to prepare young 
men to be barristers by a good system of 
legal education was abandoned, and stu- 
dents were left to their own devices to 
learn their profession as they best could. 
This they mostly did in the chambers of 
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hall a certain number of times, and 
thereby keep the twenty terms necessary 
for their qualification. This number of 
terms was afterwards reduced to twelve, 
first in favour of students from the uni- 
' versities, and ultimately in favour of all 
, Students. 

But in the reign of William IV. the 
, benchers of the Inner Temple sponta- 
, neously inaugurated a new system, by re- 
| quiring that every person who desired to 
enter as a student of their Inn should 
| pass a preliminary examination on cer- 
‘tain subjects, with the view of showing 
, that he was a gentleman of liberal educa- 
| tion. ‘This has since been followed and 
{is now observed by allthe Inns. The 
benchers of the Inner Temple .also, in 
the year 1833, instituted two lectureships ; 
but although the lecturers were eminent 
lawyers, the attendance was so small that 
the experiment failed. Both the Tem- 
ples then co-operated in establishing a 
system of legal education, and the Inner 
Temple established a lectureship on 
Common Law, and had voluntary exami- 
nations at which prizes were given. The 
Middle Temple established, at the same 
time, a lectureship on jurisprudence and 
the Civil Law. In 1846 the House of 
Commons appointed a select committee 
to inquire into the state of legal educa- 
tion in Ireland, where the barristers and 
attorneys were educated at the King’s 
Inns together, and the powers of such 
committee were afterwards extended to 
England also, where education was given 
separately to each branch of the profes- 
sion. Sir Thomas Wilde, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and Spencer Walpole served on 
this committee. They took a vast body 
of evidence, and in August 1846 issued 
their report, which is the most profound 
and valuable contribution ever yet made 
to the cause of legal education. We 
have not space to quote from the report, 
which relates to the education of solicitors 
as well as of barristers. They reported 
decidedly against a system of education 
common to both branches, which they 
thought, even if the Bar would accept it, 
would lead “to unsatisfactory results.” * 
They disapproved of the admission of so- 
licitors to the Inns of Court, as strongly 
as the English judges had before done in 
their orders. This report for the first 
time made the suggestion that the four 





practising barristers or pleaders. Noth- 
ing more was required of them by the 
beuchers than that they should dine in 
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gate of colleges, or, in other words, a 
species of law university.” * The pres- 
ent Council of Legal Education is in sub- 
stance exactly such a caput as is recom- 
mended in this report.t The report 
gives an unqualified condemnation of 
the proposal to transfer legal education 
from the Inns of Court to any voluntary 
‘society like the Law Institute, which had 
been tried experimentally in Ireland.f 
From this report it appears that the state 
of legal education in Scotland was, at 
the time when the report was made, 
quite as defective as it was in England 
or Ireland. The modern Scotch sys- 
tem is therefore quite recent, and can 
be considered at present as experimental 
only. ; 

‘Shortly after this report had been 
made, Gray’s Inn established a lecture- 
ship followed by voluntary examinations, 
in which the students were classed ac- 
cording to merit, and “moots” were 
revived. In 1851 Sir Richard Bethell, 
solicitor-general, who was always most 
earnest in the cause of legal education, 
caused a meeting of the benchers of the 
four Inns of Court to be convened on 
that subject, and this resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the Council of Legal Edu- 
cation, which, as originally constituted, 
consisted of two benchers only from each 
Inn. The council, out of funds supplied 
by the Inns and from the contributions 
of students, founded several readerships 
and lectureships, and students were en- 
couraged to exert themselves by student- 
ships of fifty guineas each. Attendance 
on the lectures and classes was made 
compulsory, except in the case of stu- 
dents who chose to submit themselves to 
a voluntary examination. But the blun- 
der was made of omitting to make exami- 
nations compulsory before a call to the 
Bar. It is remarkable that this resusci- 
tation of a system of legal education for 
their students was not imposed on the 
Inns of Court under the orders of the 
judges, who might at any time have re- 
quired it, but was the spontaneous act of 
the benchers. 

Before the new system thus com- 
menced in 1851 had had time, by a proc- 
ess of natural growth, to develop itself, 
the crown, at the instance of the Houses 
of Parliament, issued a commission in 
May 1854 to inquire, amongst other 
things, “into the arrangements of the 
Inns of Court, and also those of the Inns 

* Report of 1846, p. lix. 
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of Chancery, for promoting the study of 
law and jurisprudence ;” and in August 
1855 the commissioners made their re- 
port to the Houses of Parliament, where- 
by they stated, shortly, the origin of the 
several Inns of Court and the trust which 
attached to the property of the Temples : 
but with respect to Lincoln’s Inn and 
Gray’s Inn they stated as follows :— 
“The property of these Inns appears to 
have been acquired by purchase, made 
by the members of the Inn, nor is there 
a trace of its being held upon any trust.” 
They then gave a detailed statement as 
to the income and outgoings of the sev- 
eral Inns and other matters ; they also, 
for cogent reasons which nobody now 
disputes, expressed themselves in favour 
of the establishment of examinations, the 
passing of which should be requisite for 
the call to the Bar. They also recom- 
mended “that the four Inns of Court 
should be united in one university for 
the purpose of these examinations and of 
conferring degrees,” and they gave the 
heads of a “scheme” which they pro- 
posed for that purpose, and according to 
which none but members of the four Inns 
of Courts and of Serjeants’ Inn were to 
be members of the senate. They also 
recommended a course of instruction for 
students, which has since been adopted 
substantially by the Council of Legal Edn- 
cation and is now in full force. In this 
report the solicitors’ Inns, called Inns of 
Chancery, are almost totally disregarded, 
and are cast aside in a few paragraphs, 
like so much dead wood, though, by the 
commission, the commissioners were di- 
rected to inquire into the arrangements 
of the Inns of Chancery, just as much as 
into those of the Inns of Court. One 
great defect in this report of the commis- 
sioners is too remarkable to be passed 
over. It is unaccountably silent as to the 
important relations existing between the 
Inns of Court and the judges with refer- 
ence to calls to the Bar, and it ignores 
the fact that the judges had for so many 
centuries been accustomed to superin- 
tend the education given by the Inns to 
their students, and to make orders for its 
regulation. One of the witnesses exam- 
ined before the royal commissioners was 
Mr. Cairns (now the lord chancellor), and 
he gave it as his opinion that the larger 
the reading in jurisprudence, which those 
preparing for the Bar should be led to 
adopt, the greater would be the advan- 
tage; but at the same time he thought 
that students forethe Bar should spend at 
least two years in the chambers of a 




















practising barrister; that their compul- 
sory attendance on lectures in London, 
so far as it withdrew them from chambers, 
would be inconvenient and injurious, and 
that such attendance should be optional. 
He even thought that the establishment 
of lucrative studentships might be disad- 
vantageous, by drawing students off from 
chamber work to a “sort of second col- 
lege education.” He thought that when 
the general education of a young man was 
finished, and he devoted himself to the 
profession of the law and entered into a 
course of study for that purpose, that 
course of study should be exclusively 
special, and that he should have nothing 
to distract his attention while he was in 
the chambers of a barrister during two 
years at the least. He was decidedly in 
favour of compulsory examination before 
admission to the Bar, but he would at the 
same time allow a legal degree at one of 
the universities to be made a substitution 
for such examination. 

The two great points of any moment 
brought out by the commissioners’ re- 
port were, first, Whether there should be 
a compulsory examination before a call 
to the Bar? and secondly, Whether the 
body to be constituted out of the Inns of 
Court to superintend legal education 
should be a new corporate body empow- 
ered to grant degrees? On the latter 
question we will say a few words pres- 
ently. The first question was, shortly 
after the report, brought before the 
benchers of the several societies, and all 
of them, with the exception of Lincoln’s 
Inn, were in favour of a cOmpulsory ex- 
amination, and some of them passed, in 
the first instance, a resolution to that 
effect. But the benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, on the r5th of November, 1859, came 
toacontrary conclusion, and the other 
Inns then withdrew from an attempt 
which could not be successful unless all 
concurred. It cannot be alleged that the 
great opponents of compulsory examina- 
tion were a parcel of bigoted Tories, for 
some of them were leading members of the 
Liberal party, —such as Dr. Lushington, 
Mr. Roebuck, and others. In the year 
1863 Lord Cairns, then one of the benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn, succedeed after a sharp 
struggle in gaining, by a majority of one 
vote only, the assent of Lincoln’s Inn to 
the project of establishing a legal univer- 
sity which should grant degrees, as pro- 
posed by the royal commissioners, and to 
which the Inns of Court might be affili- 
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of the other Inns as to command their 
immediate approval, but the representa- 
tion that something more was necessary 
to be done for legal education than was 
then being done, induced all the Inns of 
Court to join in taking concurrent action 
on the subject, and the several societies 
passed resolutions to effect that purpose. 
In fact, as early as 1861, and before Lord 
Cairns moved in the matter, the four Inns 
of Court had appointed a joint committee 
to consider the subject of legal education, 
and, on the Ist of July 1861, an elaborate 
report was made, which was signed by 
Lord Westbury as chairman. There 
were frequent communications between 
the several societies on the subject, and 
some difference on matters of detail. 
But on the 6th of July 1863, there was 
another report of the committee of the 
four Inns, which was signed by Lord 
Justice Turner, and on the basis of the 
labours of this joint committee, a body of 
“consolidated regulations” of the four 
Inns of Court was ultimately made and 
agreed to. Under these regulations, ad- 
ditional readerships, making six in all, 
were established, with increased emolu- 
ments. Voluntary, but not compulsory, 
examinations of students were also insti- 
tuted. Several studentships, of fifty guin- 
eas and twenty-five guineas a year, were 
also founded. Although this new scheme 
was, as we consider, defective by not 
making examinations compulsory, it was 
nevertheless a great step in advance, and 
was an earnest of the more tomprehen- 
sive and perfect scheme which has since 
followed. 

But before narrating the subsequent 
and successful efforts of the Inns of 
Court, we must direct attention for a 
short time to the other branch of the 
legal profession, namely, that of the so- 
licitors and attorneys. Before the statute 
13 Edward I. c. 10, suitors could not ap- 
pear in court by attorney without the 
king’s special warrant, but were com- 
pelled to appear in person. The author- 
ity given by that statute had the effect of 
forming the attorneys into a regular body 
of practitioners ; and their number soon 
so greatly increased, that several statutes 
and rules of court for their regulation, 
and for limiting their numbers, were 
passed in the reigns of Henry IV., Henry 
VI.,and Elizabeth. There has since been 
a series of Acts of Parliament on the same 
subject ; and the acts which now regulate 
them are those passed in 1843, 1860, and 
1874. The attorney is, and always must 





ated. This proposal did not, however, 
present such attractions to the benchers 
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practises, and he therefore has not the 
same independence as the barrister. But 
the attorney is permitted to recover his 
fees by an action, which a barrister is not ; 
and, unlike a barrister, he is liable to his 
client for neglect of duty. In case of 
misconduct, he may be called upon sum- 
marily to answer in court “the matters 
in the affidavit” madeagainst him. If he 
commit a fraud, the court itself will order 
him to be struck off the rolls. The at- 
torneys and solicitors were once allowed 
to hold chambers and keep commons in 
the Inns of Court, but the judges disap- 
proved of it; and the Inns of Chancery 
have always been their special domain. 
Some centuries ago, students for the 
Bar, before being permitted to enter an 
Inn of Court, were required to undergo 
a preparatory training in one of the Inns 
of Chancery along with the attorneys ; 
and the benchers of the Inns of Court 
provided the necessary readers for stu- 
dents in those inns. Of the Inns of 
Chancery, two, namely, Furnival’s Inn and 
Thavies’ Inn, belonged to Lincoln’s Inn; 
four, namely, Clifford's Inn, Clement’s 
Inn, New Inn, and Lyon’s Inn, belonged 
to the Temples ; and two more, namely 
Staple’s Inn and Barnard’s Inn, belonged 
to Gray’s Inn. These Inns of Chancery 
were governed by their own ancients, 
just as the Inns of Court are governed 
by their benchers ; but there was one se- 
rious defect in their constitution, for, be- 
ing purely voluntary societies, no effect- 
ual control over them could be enforced 
by any one.* The benchers of the Inns 
of Court to which they belonged, exer- 
cised over them in former times a sort of 
paramount authority. This the Inns of 
Chancery submitted to so long as they 
pleased ; but they have all, one after the 
other, long since emancipated themselves 
from it because there were no means, 
direct or indirect, of compelling obedi- 
ence. It is different with the Inns of 
Court, which are also voluntary societies ; 
for, if the judges issued orders to them, 
they could, in case of resistance, enforce 
compliance, by their power of withdraw- 
ing or suspending the delegated right of 
calling to the Bar. But the benchers had 
no power whatever of enforcing any regu- 
lations made by them for the Inns of 
Chancery. Nevertheless, the judges 
used their best efforts, though without 
avail, to maintain the jurisdiction and 
control of the benchers over such Inns. 
With this view the lord keeper and the 
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judges, by command of the Privy Coun- 
cil, made a series of orders, dated 15th 
April, 6 Car. I. (A.D. 1630.) The first 
commences as follows : —“ That the Inns 
of Chancery shall hold their government 
subordinate to the benchers of the Inns 
of Court unto which they belong.” * Then 
followed a threat in case of disobedience, 
which was found incapable of being put 
in force. 

In 1704 the judges relaxed the strict- 
ness of the directions whereby the Inns 
of Court were prohibited from admitting 
attorneys as members; and it was di- 
rected “that all attorneys should procure 
themselves to be admitted into one of 
the Inns of Court (if those honourable 
societies would admit them), or into one 
of the Inns of Chancery.” ¢ Such orders, 
however, were easier made than enforced. 
The Inns of Chancery being only volun- 
tary societies, could disregard all orders 
which had not their own approval. Every 
such Inn has therefore become in course 
of time a close little clique of solicitors, 
which has withdrawn itself altogether 
from training young men in the knowl- 
edge of law. Lyon’s Inn has lately been 
sold by the members, the proceeds 
divided among themselves, and the Inn 
pulled down. No attempt has for cen- 
turies been made by the solicitors con- 
stituting the governing bodies of the Inns 
of Chancery to make themselves auxiliary 
to the purposes of legal education. If 
readers were sent to them from the Inns 
of Court, their services were either de- 
clined, or if accepted, then the only 
persons who were admitted to the course 
of instruction were the members of the 
Inn themselves. Readings in the Inns 
‘of Chancery having thus become as great 
a farce as Dean Swift’s address in church 
to his “dearly beloved Roger,” they have 
been discontinued. But the Inner Tem- 
ple still appoints readers, and annually 
tenders their names to Clement's Inn, 
without any practical result. 

Nothing can be greater than the con- 
trast offered by the Inns of Court, con- 
sisting of barristers, and the Inns of 
Chancery, consisting of solicitors, in 
respect to legal education. The Inns of 
Court, whenever required by the judges 
‘or by public opinion to make fresh efforts 
|in its favour, have always done so with 
‘conscientious energy; but the Inns of 
Chancery have withdrawn themselves 
‘altogether from the work for the further- 
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ance of which their societies were estab- 
lished, and have thrown off the jurisdic- 
tion to which they were intended to 
be subordinate. They have succeeded 
in maintaining their right to exclude and 
their practice of excluding. But the 
Inns of Court, on the other hand, when 
it was decided in Wooller’s case, that on 
the ground of their being voluntary 
societies, the judges had no jurisdiction, 
as visitors, to entertain an appeal from a 
person who had applied to be admitted 
to an Inn of Court as a student, and 
been refused,* immediately took steps to 
place themselves in that respect under 
the jurisdiction of the Po There 
was at once a meeting of all the Inns of 
Court, and they agreed that jurisdiction 
should be given to the judges, if they 
would assume it, in the nature of an 
appeal upon non-admission to the Inns 
of Court, and the judges agreed to take 
it.t 

The complaint which may, with more 
or less justice, be brought against the 
ancients of the Inns of Chancery, cannot, 
however, be made in modern times 
against the great body of solicitors. In 
the year 1827 they established themselves, 
under charter from the crown, into a 
society called “The Incorporated Law 
Society,” and the council of that body 
have ever since had the regulation and 
control of the legal education of articled 
clerks, and they have, by establishing 
lectures and instituting, under the au- 
thority of an Act of Parliament, compul- 
sory examinations, provided for the 
instruction of candidates who desire to 
be admitted on the roll of attorneys, and 
for ascertaining their competency in 
point of legal knowledge. No complaint 
has, to our knowledge, been made of 
neglect of duty on the part of the emi- 
nent men who constitute this council, 
and the course of legal education which 
has, under their auspices, been estab- 
lished for the solicitors, has been one 
which has given general satisfaction and 
been rewarded by remarkable success. 

But the course of improvement in 
which both branches of the profession 
were thus engaged was not enough to 
content certain uneasy provincial solic- 
itors, who, in an age when everything 
established is liable to be brought in 
question, and the maxim “ Whatever is, 
is wrong” has many admirers, cast hun- 


* Rex v. Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 5 B. and C., 
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gry glances on the rich possessions of 
the Inns of Court, and became desirous 
of asserting a claim to participate in 
them. Exclusion from a share in the 
property of the Inns of Court, which con- 
sists almost entirely of barristers’ cham- 
bers, was not the only circumstance felt 
or imagined by them to be a grievance. 
The higher social position of the Bar in 
the estimation of the public filled them 
with indignation. In the republic of the 
United States, and in the British colo- 
nies, the professions of the barrister and 
solicitor are not separate, but may be 
conjoined in the same person. In a 
large territory with a sparse population 
it is hardly possible that it should be 
otherwise ; for the persons versed in law 
are too few and widely scattered to enable 
a division of labour to be effected with 
advantage. The lawyer, whether barris- 
ter or attorney, must be prepared to see 
the client personally, to collect and pre- 
pare the materials for his case, to intro- 
duce and conduct the case in court, and 
to carry it through every stage from its 
inception to its end. But in a more civ- 
ilized and populous community the expe- 
rience of centurieshas proved that it 1s 
better that the attorneys, who form the 
administrative branch of the legal profes- 
sion, shall prepare out of court the case 
which the barristers shall argue in it. This 
involves a distinction of ranks, and public 
opinion has given the superiority to one 
branch over the other,—a result not 
incongruous in a monarchy. There is in 
this country a gradation of ranks, which 
is not confined to the legal profession, 
and its existence is a subject of congrat- 
ulation to the public at large, which 
would otherwise groan under the unmit- 
igated nuisance of aplutocracy. But the 
opulent and influential country solicitor, 
who has generally succeeded toa busi- 
ness ready made for him by his prede- 
cessors, and holds in his repositories the 
title-deeds of half the landed gentry of 
his county and has a warm balance at 
his banker’s, is apt to feel annoyance at 
seeing a young barrister from London, 
who has just joined the circuit with a 
few guineas in his pocket, take prece- 
dence over him, and receive superior 
manifestations of respect, on the ground 
merely of his belonging to a class which 
holds a great place in public estimation. 
It is a further annoyance that such a 
class should be exclusively eligible to 
the great prizes of the law, those digni- 
fied and lucrative judicial offices to 
which the solicitors have never yet been 
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admitted. As early as the year 1846 an 
active-minded London solicitor, the late 
Mr. Edwin Wilkins Field, who was proud 
of his descent from the family of Crom- 
well, and had no aversion to any innova- 
tion which smacked of republicanism, 
read a paper at the annual meeting of the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Law Asocia- 
tion, in which he inveighed against the 
exclusion of the attorney from the bar, 
and contrasted England with the United 
States, in which every lawyer may plead 
in court and address the jury, and be 
raised by popular election to the Bench.* 
A topic like this was well adapted to 
meet with a response in the minds of the 
provincial solicitors, for whom Mr. Field’s 
firm acted extensively as London agents. 
In 1868, Sir James Hannan, who had 
just been made a judge, presided at the 
annual meeting of the Solicitors’ Benev- 
olent Association ; and in the course of 
an impromptu after-dinner speech he 
used some complimentary expressions 
towards the solicitors by expressing a 
wish that the two branches of the pro- 
fession should be more intimately con- 
nected. His words were seized upon 
with avidity, and a construction has 
been given to them that must have sur- 
prised the speaker. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember in the same year, the Leeds Law 
Society, and some deputations from law 
societies of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other towns, held a meeting at Leeds to 
consider Mr. Justice Hannan’s remarks 
“on the subject of the amalgamation of 
the two branches of the profession ;” 
and on the motion of Mr. Jevons (of Liv- 
erpool), seconded by Mr. T. Marshall (of 
Leeds), the resolution was passed — 
“ That this meeting is of opinion that the 
time has come when provision should be 
made for the foundation of a law uni- 
versity, which should be open to both 
branches of the profession without dis- 
tinction, and that the means of pro- 
viding an institution already exist in 
the funds at the disposal of the Inns 
of Court and Inns of Chancery, which 
were originally common to both branch- 
es of the profession.” How these gen- 
tlemen, in the teeth of the historical 
facts on the subject, make out the last 
assertion, so far as the Inns of Court are 
concerned, we are not aware; but they 
addressed a willing audience, not too 
fastidious about accuracy. On the sth 
of February, 1869, a meeting was held at 
the Incorporated Law Society of an asso- 


* Law Mag., February 1872, p. 39 
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ciated committee of the council of that 
body, and of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Law Association, which was at- 
tended by a deputation from the Leeds 
Conference, and a series of resolutions 
was passed by the associated committee, 
which are too lengthy to be set forth 
fully; but it was resolved that “ the rege 
ulation as to admission to the Bar should 
be placed under Act of Parliament ;” 
also, “ That it is not right that the bench- 
ers of the Inns of Court should have the 
uncontrolled power of making rules 
which may place attorneys in a position 
more restricted than the rest of the 
public as to the right of admission 
to the Bar;” also, “That the establish- 
ments of the Inns of Court and Inns of 
Chancery should be, under legal control, 
made subservient to purposes of legal 
education.” They also resolved that the 
rate of remuneration for barristers 
“should be governed by fixed tariffs.” 
This sufficiertly shows the objects aimed 
at: a Bar regulated like the attorneys, by 
Act of Parliament, and to be remunerated 
in the same manner; interference with 
the Inns of Court and their internal man- 
agement; the assertion of a right on the 
part of the attorneys to become barris- 
ters, free from regulations imposed by 
the benchers; and the appropriation of 
the property of the Inns of Court for the 
education of attorneys as well as barris- 
ters. These resolutions were not, how- 
ever, carried without opposition on the 
part of some solicitors, who looked with 
disdain on the whole project. The main 
body of the eminent London solicitors, 
and not a few throughout the country, 
held aloof from this movement, and con- 
demned with unequivocal distinctness 
all attacks on the Inns of Court and all 
aggressions against the Bar. They still 
continue to do so. But on this subject 
“the tail has outvoted the head,” and the 
preponderance of the general body has 
manifestly gone in the other direction. 
One great difficulty was to find a good 
leader for this new movement. At last 
the sorrowful sighings of aggrieved opu- 
lence and the murmurs of repressed pro- 
vincial self-consequence found sympathy 
in a quarter where it might have been 
least expected. In the year 1870 Sir 
Roundell Palmer, a bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn, consented to become president of 
an association got up originally by the 
solicitors who favoured the resolutions 
of February 1869, and to which, under 
the favourable auspices of Sir R. Palmer, 
a few barristers also united themselves: 
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They assumed the title of the “Legal 
Education Association.” The then at- 
torney-general (Sir Robert Collier) and 
the solicitor-general (Sir J. D. Coleridge) 
became members of the council of this 
association, but without, as we believe, 
the slightest suspicion that there were 
any ulterior intentions of the kind which 
have since been developed. The _ first 
circular or “list,” sent round to the legal 
profession on the 7th of May 1870, in- 
cludes in the council of this association 
the names of seventeen Queen’s Counsel 
only out of the one hundred and seventy 
which then constituted their number. 
There was also a sprinkling of members of 
the Junior Bar, out of the five thousand 
persons of whom the Bar then consisted ; 
there were also twenty-one solicitors and 
one or two gentlemen who are not mem- 
bers of the legal profession at all. In 
July 1870, a meeting of the profession 
was convened at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
at which the association was formally 
constituted. The principal object of 
this association, as announced in their 
circular, was ‘‘a system of common edu- 
cation for both branches of the profes- 
sion.” This is exactly what had been 
expressly condemned by the report of 
the committee of the House of Commons 
in 1846,* and it had received no approval 
from the royal commissionersin 1855. No 
hint was given in this circular of any in- 
tention to attempt an interference by the 
State with the property of the Inns of 
Court or with their internal government. 
On those important subjects there was 
entire reticence. 

We have not space to give the history 
of this association. The real object of 
its leading projectors was at first so little 
suspected that a few distinguished judges 
and members of the Bar joined it, who 
subsequently, when better informed, 
thought proper to withdraw. Even the 
venerable Lord St. Leonards sent a con- 
tribution to its funds, of three hundred 
guineas, which has not yet been re- 
turned to him. We have not heard that 
Sir Roundell Palmer, before inaugurating 
this association of barristers, solicitors, 
and laymen, for the supposed improve- 
ment of legal education by taking it out 
of the hands of the Inns of Court, made 
any effort whatever to persuade his broth- 
er benchers of Lincoln’s Inn or the 
benchers of the other Inns to reconsider 
the whole matter of legal education, and 
co-operate with him in any project for its 


* Pp. lii, 
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real improvement. To most minds this 
would seem the proper step which should 
have been first taken by any one who was 
himself a bencher. When Lord Cairns 
proposed a great change, he began to 
work inside his own Inn of Court, in a 
spirit of loyalty to the society to which 
he belonged: he preferred that course 
to the more objectionable one of workin 
from the outside, and trying by externa 
pressure to force upon his own and the 
other Inns of Court fundamental changes. 
But the profound respect felt by the Inns 
of Court for Sir. R. Palmer’s personal’ 
character prevented the benchers from 
running blindfold against what the asso- 
ciation proposed. On the contrary, they, 
with sound practical good sense, set to 
work at once to rectify everything which 
required alteration, and to establish, on 
a grander scale and with more liberal en- 
dowments than before, a system of legal 
education for the Bar, and to compel 
every student, before being called to the 
Bar, to pass an examination proving his 
legal proficiency. 
In 1870-71 the four Inns of Court ap- 
pointed a joint committee to consider the 
whole subject of legal education. This - 
committee, besides carefully considering 
and discussing the subject among them- 
selves, received Sir Roundell Palmer, 
with a deputation of the Legal Education 
Association, on the 25th of April 1871, 
and listened attentively to his explana- 
tion of the views expressed in the asso- 
ciation’s printed proposals. The only 
practical advantage of this interview was, 
that the committee saw, in the deputation 
which accompanied Sir Roundell Palmer, 
a sample of the men proposed to super- 
sede in their functions such of them- 
selves as were members of the Council of 
Legal Education : it is sufficient to say 
that they were able to look upon them 
without alarm. By their printed propos- 
als, the Legal Education Association 
proposed to establish a legal university, 
to make both barristers and solicitors 
pass compulsory examinations (which is 
now done), and to enable the new univer- 
sity to confer “degrees in law,” but not 
to confer the sta¢us of attorney or barris- 
ter. On the establishment of this “ Legal 
University,” the functions of the Coun- 
cil of Legal Education were to cease, 
and the fees of students, and the con- 
tributions of the Inns of Court were to 
form the academical fund to defray the 
expenses of the new body. The effect, 
in short, would have been to take from 
the-Inns of Court the teaching of their 
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own students, and to commence a sys- 
tem which would speedily reduce the 
benchers of. each Inn to the condition of 
mere building and dining committees. 
Their end would not then be far distant. 
The degrees in law which such an univer- 
sity might grant would never shed around 
the head of a barrister a halo equal to the 
light of a farthing candle; but such a 
degree would enable the solicitor who 
obtained it to say to the barrister, “I am 
a master in law as well as you, and I 
ought therefore to be equally allowed to 
conduct cases in court.” 

On the 22nd of June 1871, the joint 
committee made their report to the four 
Inns of Court, in which they stated that 
in their opinion “it is not desirable that 
the education of students for the Bar and 
the education of the articled clerks of 
solicitors and attorneys should be under 
one joint system of management ;” but 
they recommended a compulsory exam- 
ination of students before they should be 
called to the Bar, and that this should be 
done through the instrumentality of the 
Council of Legal Education. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, after a compul- 
sory examination had been thus approved, 
moved, in July 1871, certain resolutions 
in the House of Commons, in favour of 
the establishment of a “ General School of 
Law,” but with no practical result beyond 
eliciting from Sir George Jessel (now 
master of the rolls) a brilliant refutation 
of his whole project, in a speech which 
has never been satisfactorily answered.t 

On the 6th of December 1871, the 
joint committee of the four Inns madea 
second report repeating their recom- 
mendation of a compulsory examination, 
and advising that the Council of Legal 
Education should be strengthened, by its 
numbers being increased to twenty 
benchers, with whom should be, for the 
future, the appointment of readers and 
examiners, whose remuneration should 
be increased by the contributions of the 
several societies. 

The recommendations of the joint 
committee having been approved by all 
the Inns of Court, the number of the 
Council of Legal Education was increased 
accordingly, and the additional powers 
recommended were given to them.f 

On the 22nd of February 1872, the 
newly-constituted Council of Legal Edu- 


* Hansard, vol. 208, p. 239. 

t The council, when thus constituted, comprised 
twenty leading men of both political parties without 
distinction, including several members of the Legal 
Education Association. 
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cation held their first meeting, under the 
auspices of that veteran law-reformer 
Lord Westbury, who took the chair and 
addressed the meeting at some length. 
The council immediately set to work; 
but before they had had time to perfect 
anything Sir Roundell Palmer again, on 
the rst of March 1872, moved a resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons in favour 
of a general school of law for the in- 
struction of students “intending to prac- 
tise in any branch of the legal profession.” 
In that speech he gave the first intima- 
tion of meditating any aggression on the 
property of the Inns of Court, if those 
Inns should continue to prefer their own 
opinions to his; and he uttered a threat 
on the subject, which elicited a prompt 
and well-deserved remonstrance from the 
present attorney-general, Sir Richard 
Baggallay.* The then attorney-general 
(Sir J. D. Coleridge) and the solicitor- 
general (Sir George Jessel) spoke and 
voted against the resolution. Mr. 
Gregory and Mr. Leeman, both eminent 
solicitors, also spoke against the resolu- 
tion, which was negatived on the division 
by a majority of thirteen. 

Tie Council of Legal Education have, 
since this debate, settled an elaborate 
scheme for the legal education of the 
bar, which they have subsequently ex- 
tended and improved, and against which, 
as it now stands, nothing important can 
be urged, except that it applies to the 
Bar only. Everything has been estab- 
lished on the most liberal scale. There 


are five professors, with fixed salaries, 


varying from six hundred to four hun- 
dred guineas a year, according to whether, 
in addition to lecturing, private classes 
are taken. To this are added fees from 


* Hansard, vol. 2091, p. 1260. 

t The former, desirous of dispelling the ignorance 
which exists among the general public on such subjects, 
condescended to explain to the House that the money 
at the disposal of the benchers was not expended in 
providing themselves with unnecessary luxuries, and 
that so far as his Inn (the Middle Temple) was con- 
cerned, and he believed the same remark applied to 
the other Inns, *‘not a single sixpence was lost to the 
funds of the Irn by the dinners which the benchers 
eat” We have before usa return on that subject, as 
to the state of affairs at the Inner Temple for the ten 
years from 1361 to 1871, carefully made out a few years 
since by the sub-treasurer. It shows that the sums 
received during those ten years from the benchers for 
fees on calls to the Bench, were 17,435/., and for com- 
mons and dues, 3245/. 7s. 7d., making a total of 
20,680/. 7s. 72. The cost of the Bench table during 
the same period, including wine, beer, dessert, tea and 
coffee, and the entertainment of all visitors, was 
78382. 10s., making a balance in favour of the society of 
12,7912. 17s. 7a. It is true that a few of the senior 
benchers have chambers. But they belonged to the 
Bench as early as the reign of Elizabeth, and not a 
single Bench chamber has since been added. — Royad 
Commissioners Report, p. 7 
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students who attend. There are also 
eight tutors, with fixed salaries of three 
hundred guineas, besides students’ fees. 
There are also six examiners, with sal- 
aries of one hundred and twenty guineas 
each. A dozen studentships, of one 
hundred guineas each, have also been 
established, for the encouragement of 
merit. In the course of the year ending 
in January 1874, the income of the coun- 
cil amounted to nearly 8000/., of which 
less than 2000/. arose from students’ fees, 
and the remainder from contributions of 
the Inns of Court. 

In consequence of the urgent repre- 
sentations of Lord Westbury as to the 
inutility of pompous lectures to large 
classes, in which the professor too often 
displays his own erudition, and the stu- 
dents learn little or nothing of any value, 
the main business of teaching is, under 
this scheme, placed in the hands of the 
tutors, who teach private classes, and 
whose numbers will be augmented as the 
number of the students who attend in- 
creases. The subjects on which instruc- 
tion is afforded are —Jurisprudence ; 
International Law, public and private ; 
Roman Civil Law ; Constitutional Law and 
Legal History; Common Law; Equity ; 
the Law of Real Property; and Criminal 
Law. It is expressly provided by this 
scheme that no person shall receive from 
the council the certificate of fitness for 
call to the Bar now required by the Inns 
of Court, unless he shall have passed a 
satisfactory examination in the following 
subjects, viz., Ist, Roman Civil Law; 
2ndly, The Law of Real and Personal 
Property; and 3rdly, Common Law and 
Equity. This is a requisition of greater 
stringency than was recommended by 
the royal commissioners.* The Coun- 
cil of Legal Education, which have, since 
the death of Lord Westbury, had the 
Right Honourable Spencer Walpole for 
president, are continuing, with unabated 
diligence, to watch over and direct the 
course of legal education; and, unless 
the two branches of the profession are to 
be blended into one, they fully and per- 
fectly answer all that can in reason be 
required. But there will, for the reasons 
given by Lord Cairns in his evidence 
already quoted, be always some difficulty 
in any institution for teaching law attain- 
ing great success. 

It has, however, been objected to the 
educational system thus established that, 
although it may be very well at present, 


* Report, p. 18 
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= it lacks the element of permanence, 
ecause there is no security that one 
of the four Inns may not, at any time, 
withdraw itself from further connection 
with the Council of Legal Education, and 
thus break up the whole arrangement. 
This objection rests, however, on no just 
foundation, for it assumes a moral im- 
possibility. The benchers of the Inns 
of Court have never once, during five 
centuries, exhibited such a gross act of 
indiscretion as this objection assumes 
may be a possible contingency. Even if 
any Inn of Court should do so, there would 
at once be an appeal on the subject to the 
judges, either from members of the Inn 
which withdrew, or from the other Inns 
affected by such a breach of faith, and 
the judges would have full power to rec- 
tify the mischief by an intimation to the 
offending Inn that until it again united 
with the other Inns in the system estab- 
lished by the Council of Legal Educa- 
tion, its power to call to the Bar should 
be suspended. The judges, therefore, 
have the matter in their own hands, and 
i remedy, if applied, would be irresist- 
ible. 

-Nothing, however, which has been 
or can be done on the principle of main- 
taining the existing separation of the two 
branches of the profession, will ever be: 
satisfactory to the assailants of the Inns. 
of Court; and when, towards the close 
of Mr. Gladstone’s government, Sir 
Roundell Palmer became Lord Chancel- 
lor Selborne, there was a general expec- 
tation that something would be attempted: 
by him in his official capacity to further 
both the avowed and the undisclosed 
objects of his Association. Nor was 
this expectation disappointed, for, just 
before the General Election of 1874, he 
caused to be prepared and printed the 
draft of a “ Bill to incorporate the Inns 
of Court and to establish a General 
School of Law.” This Draft Bill was 
sent to the four Inns of Court, whose 
opinions were invited on the subject, and 
to the Incorporated Law Society. It 
also found its way to certain obscure 
provincial associations of solicitors 
throughout the country. The General 
Election, however, took: place immedi- 
ately afterwards, and the Gladstone gov- 
ernment, which had attacked and har- 
assed every class in the community, 
came to an end. The British nation 
would endure it no longer. 

This Draft Bill proposed to embrace in 
one single measure the two objects 
which are now kept separate in. the two 
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bills since introduced by Lord Selborne 
into Parliament. Under the provisions 
contained in Part I., the four Inns of 
Court, without their having solicited any- 
thing of the kind, were each to be made 
“one body politic or corporate,” and 
were, as corporations, to exercise similar 
functions to those which they have exer- 
cised for five centuries without feeling 
any want of a more formal organization. 
The benchers of each Inn were to be 
gradually reduced to half only of their 
present number, and the members of the 
Bench were to be elected by the barris- 
ters of five years’ standing. Such an 
election would certainly be a more lively 
affair than the present mode of election 
by the benchers, especially if the canvass 
were a severe one. We doubt, however, 
whether in practice it would be found 
eminently conducive to the discipline of 
the Bar, over whom the benchers have to 
exercise a very delicate jurisdiction. The 
management of their own property was 
graciously to be left to the several socie- 
ties, and they were to be permitted to pay 
out of it the current expenses of their 
establishments, and to erect new build- 
ings and improve the old; but, subject 
to these privileges, it was proposed to be 
enacted that “all the suzf/us or residue 
of the funds and income of the corpora- 
tion shall be appropriated, and from time 
to time applied for or in aid of the pur- 
poses and objects of the General School 
of Law established by this Act.” 

Who can explain to us the difference 
between “confiscation ” and “ appropria- 
tion” in such a clause as this? The 
clause is absurd in itself: for it does not 
say who is to decide upon what is or is 
not “surplus;” whether the General 
School of Law, which is to receive it, or 
the Inns of Court, which are to pay it 
over. At present the chambers which 
constitute the property of each society 
are let to its own members at about twenty 
per cent. under the rent at which they 
could be let if offered to the general pub- 
lic. If the “surplus” were to belong to 
some stranger institution, it would be nec- 
essary to raise these rents to rack-rents. 
On the other hand, the benchers, by low- 
ering the rents, might always prevent the 
existence of any “surplus.” If anything 
could conciliate a body of lawyers to the 
proposed change, it would be the delight- 
ful prospect of the ceaseless litigation 
which such a provision would make cer- 
tain. By this proposed “appropriation ” 
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Commons was intended to be made effect- 
ual. By Part II., a new corporation was 
to be established, under the title of “ The 
Queen’s General School of Law,” and it 
was to be governed by the lord chancel- 
lor as president, and a senate of thirty- 
eight persons. All barristers and solicit- 
ors of three years’ standing were to be 
members of this general school. It was 
not proposed that the State should con- 
tribute one farthing to its endowments, 
but the crown was to nominate ten mem- 
bers of its senate, in addition to twelve 
ex officio members named in the bill; of 
the remaining sixteen, six only were to be 
elected by barristers, and em by solicitors, 
Notwithstanding the fall of the Glad- 
stone government, the benchers, who had 
been invited by Lord Selborne to give 
their opinion on his Draft Bill, proceed- 
ed to do so, and the benchers of each Inn 
appointed members of a joint committee 
of the four Inns to consider the subject 
together. This committee met, and took 
Lord Selborne’s Draft Bill into careful 
consideration. There were twenty-one 
benclhers present on that occasion, inclu- 
ding men of all political parties. After 
careful consideration and debate, a reso- 
lution was passed unanimously in the 
following terms : — 


At a meeting of the Joint Committee of the 
four Inns of Court, appointed by orders of 
the several Societies to consider Lord Sel- 
borne’s “Inns of Court and School of Law 
Bill, 1874,” held at Lincoln’s Inn on the 4th 
day of March, 1874, present :— The Treasurer 
of Lincoln’s Inn (Right Hon. Lord Justice 
James) in the Chair; the Treasurer of the 
Inner Temple (Henry W. Cole, Esq.) ; the 
Treasurer of the Middle Temple (John R. 
Kenyon, Esq.) ; the Right Hon. Sir George 
Jessel (M.R.); the Right Hon. Thomas 
Headlam; the Hon. Sir Richard Malins 
(V.-C.) ; the Hon. Sir James Bacon (V.-C.) ; 
Sir John B. Karslake (Attorney-General), 
M.P.; John Arthur Roebuck, Esq., M.P. ; 
Brent Spencer Follett, Esq. ; Edmund Beckett 
Denison, Esq. ; Charles S. Whitmore, Esq. ; 
John Locke, Esq., M.P.; Henry Manisty, 
Esq.; Thomas Webb Greene, Esq. ; Archi- 
bald J. Stephens, Esq., LL.D. ; Joseph Brown, 
Esq. ; James Dickinson, Esq. ; Henry Cotton, 
Esq.; Sir Thomas E. May ;— it was moved 
by the Vice-Chancellor Malins, and seconded 
by Mr. Roebuck, and resolved unanimously : — 
“That this Joint Committee disapproves of 
the Draft Bill sent to the Inns of Court by the 
late Lord Chancellor ; and recommends that 
this resolution be communicated to the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Selborne. 
“ (Signed) W. M. JAMEs, 
“ Chairman.” 





of the “surplus,” the threat uttered by 
Sir Roundell Palmer in the House of 


This resolution having been reported 
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to the four Inns, each of them separatel 
confirmed it by a resolution of approval, 
which we believe was in every case unan- 
imous. 

Shortly before this important resolution 
was passed, it was confidently asserted in 
the Zimes in a leading article generally 
supposed to have received its inspiration 
from a source remarkable for accuracy of 
statement, that it was the intention of the 
new lord chancellor, Lord Cairns, “to 
attack the benchers.” That statement 
was contradicted in the Standard, and 
the then attorney-general, Sir John Kars- 
lake, who attended the meeting of the 
joint committee, joined as heartily as any 
of his colleagues in condemning Lord 
Selborne’s Draft Bill. 

We believe that we have good grounds 
for asserting that Lord Selborne’s Draft 
Bill never received the approval of the 
Cabinet of which he was a member. But 
he has since, in his private capacity, re- 
newed “the attack on the benchers,” 
which the Zzmes incorrectly represented 
as intended by Lord Cairns. At the end 
of last session he introduced into the 


House of Lords two bills: the first cor- 
responded in substance with Part I. of 
his original Draft Biil, and is “for in- 
— 


the Inns of Court, and for 
providing for the future administration of 
their affairs;” the other corresponds 
with Part II., and is “for establishing a 
General School of Law in England.” In 
this school the barristers and attorneys 
are to be educated together. 

On the roth of July last, these bills 
were formally read for the first time in 
the House of Lords ; but three law lords 
only took part in the debate. Never be- 
fore was a great measure introduced into 
Parliament by a speech so flimsy in its 
texture as that of Lord Selborne, but 
this flimsiness was, no doubt, intentional. 
A more thorough explanation of the 
subject would have induced other hear- 
ers than law lords to have directed 
their attention to the subject and to 
have mastered its principles ; but this 
would have provoked opposition. Lord 
Selborne in his speech stated that the 
Inns of -Court could be traced back toa 
royal commission issued in the reign of 
King Edward I. But as they did not 
take their origin from this commission, 
such mention of it might mislead un- 
learned persons. He then referred to 
the report of the royal commissioners 
appointed in 1854; but he omitted to 
mention that the commissioners were 
appointed to inquire just as much into 
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the arrangements of the Inns of Chan- 
cery as of the Inns of Court. He then 
“ventured with confidence” to say that 
the Inns of Court “discharged public 
functions.” But what public functions 
have they ever discharged, except that 
of calling their own po ta to the bar 
of their respective Inns, as delegates or 
agenis of the judges, whose names were 
quietly passed over in silence? Lord 
Selborne, in another part of his speech, 
made the bold assertion that the Inns of 
Court. “hold their property solely for 
public purposes.” By what process 
of reasoning, or by what historical facts, 
his lordship makes that out, he did 
not condescend to explain. We hesitate 
not to give the statement the broadest 
contradiction, and to affirm that the Inns 
of Court do not hold, and never have 
held, their property by any such tenure. 
It is true that with a noble disregard of 
selfish purposes, they have voluntarily, 
during five centuries, used their property 
for the public advantage, and have dis- 
charged gratuitously for the judges, 
and aS their delegates and agents, im- 
portant work which the judges could not 
possibly have performed so well for 
themselves; but this is the sum and 
substance of their public functions, and 
the State has no more right to interfere 
with their property on such a ground 
than with the property of the individual 
benchers. The paragraph quoted by 
Lord Selborne from the report of the 
royal commission respecting the trust 
attaching to the property of the two 
Temples, does not establish that the 
Inns of Court hold their property for 
public purposes. In the first place, such 
trust does not affect Lincoln’s Inn or 
Gray’s Inn at all; and even with respect 
to the Temples, the trust for education 
is one not for the education of the public, 
but for the education exclusively of mem- 
bers of their own societies.* Another 
passage quoted from the commissioners’ 
report in favour of compulsory examina- 
tion was beside the question, since com- 
pulsory examination was then already es- 
tablished, and its conduct was and is in 
the hands of men of the highest mark in 
the profession, who do their work bet- 
ter than it could be done by any other 
body of persons. Let any one attempt 
to formalize the argument by which Lord 


* Independently of the express language of the 
trust, such would be the case on general principles, 
according to the decision of Lord Chancellor Hatherley 
in The Attorney-General v. Sidney Sussex College. — 
Law Reports, 4 Chancery Appeals, 722. 
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Selborne contends that the property of 
the Inns of Court is public property, and 
it may be shown, by the same style of 
reasoning, that the estates of the noble 
lords who constitute the House of Peers 
are public property also. The Peers ex- 
ercise “ public functions ; ” some of their 
estates were obtained by grants from the 
crown ; all the land in the kingdom was 
originally held upon condition of con- 
tributing in certain proportions to the 
defence of the realm,—a condition im- 
perfectly discharged in time of war by 
the payment of a paltry land-tax. Lord 
Selborne proceeded to say of the Inns of 
Court that “being invested with a pub- 
lic character and invested with a public 
responsibility—as they were i# fact 
corporations—no harm could result 
from their being legally incorporated.” 
We do not understand how any institution 
can be a corporation in fact, which is not 
a corporation in law. Is the Atheneum 
Club a corporation in fact? It took its 
origin from a movement in favour of the 
encouragement of literature, science and 
art, which are public objects. The mem- 
bers are lessees of the crown. Each 
member during his life, or until expul- 
sion, has a joint ownership in the prop- 
erty of the club, which is very valuable, 
and increases in value every year by 
the rich stores added to the library, 
but on a member’s death no interest 
whatever in such property devolves 
on his executors; the surviving mem- 
bers of the club and the subsequently ad- 
mitted members take the whole. The 
same is the case with the Freemasons, and 
other voluntary associations, which Lord 
Selborne might, with equal inaccuracy, 
call “corporations in fact.” No Inn of 
Court is, or ever was, or ever will be, 
with its own consent, “a body politic ;” 
and we assert that, neither in law nor in 
fact, are the Inns corporations. If the 
members of an Inn of Chancery, or of an 
Inn of Court, were unanimously to re- 
solve on selling and converting into 
money its property, and dividing it 
among themselves in equal proportions, 
no court of law or equity in this kingdom 
could prevent them. One of the Inns of 
Chancery —Lyon’s Inn—has_ already 
doneso. Another association of lawyers, 
constituted like the Inns of Court in 


some respects, but which was actually 
incorporated by charter, viz., the College 
of Advocates at Doctors’ Commons, in- 
sisted, when their order was abolished 
by Parliament, upon their right to dis- 
tribute their property and possessions 
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among themselves “for their own use 
and benefit ;” and this right was recog- 
nized and made effectual by a statute.* 
If the present scheme of gradually ex- 
tinguishing the ancient Order of Ser- 
jeants, instead of utilizing it, shall be 
persisted in, and Sir Richard Paul Am- 
phlett, “the last of the Barons,” shall live 
to become the last of the Serjeants, he 
will have reason to felicitate himself on 
having succeeded by survivorship to a 
valuable inheritance in Serjeants’ Inn, 
of which nothing but an Act of Parlia- 
ment can deprive him. It is said that 
when a Romanist longs too greedily for a 
beefsteak on a Lenten fast-day, he takes 
one, christens it “ fish,” and then eats it. 
When Lord Selborne christens the Inns 
of Court “corporations in fact,” it is not 
difficult to understand his ultimate inten- 
tions. As to the statement of Lord Sel- 
borne respecting the Inns of Court, that 
no harm “can result from their incor- 
poration,” we answer that great and 
irreparable harm must be the result of 
every wrong done by arbitrary power 
overbearing private rights, confiscating 
or “appropriating” private property to 
public uses, and compelling private so- 
cieties to become “bodies politic ” against 
their will. It is but too clear why Lord 
Selborne wishes to incorporate the Inns 
of Court. Such a change would place 
them and their possessions under the 
control of the State, as is the case with 
the universities and colleges. Then, 
when they are thus made creatures of the 
State, their property may, by the State, 
be taken from them, and applied for 
the education of the solicitors, or any 
other object which the government for 
the time being, if strong in Parliament, 
shall capriciously choose. The real ob- 
ject sought by the proposed incorpora- 
tion is clear. We have been taught by 
divine wisdom that “no man can enter 
into a strong man’s house and spoil his 
goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man ; and then he will spoil his house.” ¢ 
Lord Selborne’s bill, therefore, proposes, 
as a preliminary step, 40 bind the strong 
man, and this will effectually be done if 
the Inns of Court are forced into the 
trammels of incorporation. The spoil- 
ing of their houses afterwards will be but 
a natural consequence. Lord Selborne 
also, in his speech, quoted in compliment- 
ary terms Lord Cairns’s resolution at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1863 ; but he omitted 


* * 20 & 21 Vict., c. 77, sec. 137. 
' ite . 
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to state that it was carried by a majority 
of one only. He then mentioned that 
his own original Draft Bill had been sent 
to the Inns of Court, but added, “I am 
bound to say, that I did not get all the 
assistance I could have wished from 
those societies ;” and he professed not 
to understand their “extremely short 
resolution” disapproving of his Draft 
Bill! He subsequently proceeded to 
explain some of the details of his bill; 
but the only point on which we need 
pause to make a remark is that the “sur- 
plus” income of the Inns of Court, 
which, according to his original proposal, 
was to be handed over to his central 
school of law, is now to be left with the 
Inns, but with a declaration of trust 
affixed to it, which is obviously intended 
to pave the way to the same ultimate re- 
sult; for it proposes to declare that it 
shall be “ appropriated, and from time to 
time applied, to the purposes of legal 
education.” The legal education spoken 
of in this “appropriation clause” is not 
the legal education of. the barristers 
and students, who are members of the 
society from whose property such sur- 
plus shall be derived, but the trust is 
for legal education generally ! — in short, 
for the legal education of the solicit- 
ors and others, who are not members 
of the societies. Lord Selborne’s project 
is in conflict with the history of five 
centuries, infringes on the sacredness 
of private property and private rights, 
and has already been condemned by 
the acknowledged leaders of the Bar 
in an unanimous resolution of disap- 
proval ; yet -it will never appear in its 
true and natural colours to the public 
eve so long as it continues to be decked 
out and dressed up by the practised 
hands to which it has been confided. 
Our space will not allow us to examine 
the rest of Lord Selborne’s speech in 
which he explained the provisions of his 
second bill for establishing a general 
school of law, nor can we stop to criticise 
the speeches of the two other law lords 
who took part in the debate. The lord 
chancellor, however, pointed out, with 
his usual penetration, one defect in Lord 
Selborne’s scheme, viz., that it proposed 
to establish “a teaching-school,” instead 
of a mere examining body, and he pre- 
dicted that any attempt to provide funds 
for a teaching school would fail, and that 
such a school would of necessity “ ex- 
haust or destroy the Inns of Court and 
their capacity for teaching law.” We 
entertain no doubt that the Inns of Court 
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will continue to teach their own students, 
and they need feel no apprehension that 
any “ teaching-school,” to be established 
under the auspices of the State, will ever 
be able to rival that which now flourishes 
under the control and care of the Council 
of Legal Education. If the State thinks 
fit to appoint its own examiners to ascer- 
tain that the students of the Inns of 
Court possess a competent knowledge of 
law before they are called to the Bar, the 
Inns of Court will have no reason to com- 
plain, and will perhaps be glad to be , 
relieved from one of the most irksome of 
the labours now discharged by them; 
but if the State, or any “ body politic ” 
created by the State, is to undertake this 
work, the State will be expected to pay 
the examiners, as well as appoint them.* 
We cannot conclude our observations on 
the debate of the roth of July without 
noticing one passage in the latter part of 
Lord Hatherley’s speech, in which he 
stated, with that noble frankness for 
which he is distinguished, that he “ should 
also rejoice to see the darrier that ex- 
isted at present between the two branches 
of the profession broken down.” This 
phrase about “breaking down the bar- 
rier” is capable of being understood in 
two ways: Ist, it may merely mean an 
abrogation of the system of having one 
course of legal study for the Bar and an- 
other for the solicitors, by establishing a 
general school common to both classes ; 
or, 2ndly, it may mean abolishing the dis- 
tinction between barrister and solicitor 
altogether, by introducing the blended 
system which prevails in the United 
States. The first is the only sense in 
which the term would be approved of by 
many members of the Legal Education 


* Since the above was printed, a joint committee of 
the four Inns of Court was held at the Inner Temple 
on the 18th December last, on the subject of Lord 
Selborne’s two bills, when the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously: —It was moved by the 
Master of the Rolls, and seconded by Vice-Chancellor 
Malins: “*That Lord Selborne’s Bill to incorporate 
the Inns of Court, and interfere with their property 
and internal management having been introduced into 
Parliament, notwit andiog the unanimous Resolution 
of the Joint Committee of the four Inns of the 4th 
March, 1874, disapproving of his original Draft Bill — 
a Resolution since confirmed by each of the four Inns 
—this. Committee resolve that the four Societies be 
recommended to take all proper steps for opposing such 
Bill in Parliament if again brought in.”? It was moved 
by Mr. Calvert, and seconded by Mr. George Loch, 

reasurer of the Middle Temple: . * That this Com- 
mittee disapproves of Lord Selborne’s Bill for estab- 
lishing a General School of Law, and especially of the 

rovisions contained in it whereby Students for the 

ar and the Articled Clerks of Solicitors shall be under 
one joint system, and are of opinion that the Legal 
Education of Students for the Bar should continue to 
= under the control of their owa branch of the pro» 
ession.”’ 
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Association. We doubt if Lord Selborne 
himself would approve of any other. The 
second, however, is the sense in which it 
is used by that great body of Lord Sel- 
borne’s supporters who entertain the 
revolutionary opinions which have lately 
been expressed with so much boldness. 
We will make a few observations on 
each view. 

First. If the two branches of the pro- 
fession are still to be kept distinct, is it 
expedient that both should receive one 
common educational training? Such a 
plan may have some advantages, though 
few. It has been tried in Ireland, but 
with no good results, if we may judge 
from the report of the committee of 
1846, and from the loose and inaccurate 
style too often observable in Irish plead- 
ings and conveyances. We consider 
that, on the whole, the disadvantages of 
such a system vastly preponderate. At 
the commencement of their legal studies 
there is almost always a great disparity 
in age between students for the Bar and 
articled clerks. Five-sixths of the for- 
mer have been educated at the universi- 
ties, and are four or five years older than 
the articled clerks. The latter, when 
they begin their career, are in general 
but an imperfectly educated set, if we 
are to place confidence in the important 
evidence given by one of their own branch 
of the profession, Sir George Stephen, 
before the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1846. Nothing can be 
more melancholy than his description 
quoted in the committee’s report.* To 
subject students for the Bar, when be- 
ginners, to a course of instruction suit- 
able for the class described by Sir George 
Stephen would manifestly be to the dis- 
advantage of the former. If, however, 
this difficulty can be partly got over by 
the articled clerks passing their first two 
or three years in a solicitor’s office and 
then, during only the last two years of 
their course, residing in London for in- 
struction in the general school of law, 
they will begin to study the theory of 
law just at the time when, from their 
having acquired some knowledge of its 
practice, their services were becoming 
valuable to the solicitors to whom they 
are articled. To the latter the loss would 
be important, and for the articled clerks 
themselves the gain would be small; for 
it would be better for them, just before 
becoming solicitors, to be engaged in 
actual practice ina lawyer’s office, and be 


* Report, p. xxxv. 
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attending the courts, than to be listenin 

to lectures on the Roman Civil Law an 

other recondite subjects. Under a sys- 
tem common to both branches of the pro- 
fession, the system of teaching will be 
pushed rather too high for the articled 
clerks and rather too low for the Inns of 
Court students; both must, therefore, 
suffer in the result. Again, the larger 
the number of students in any particular 
class, the less will become the value of 
the teaching to those who attend it. The 
judges fully understood this when, by 
their order dated in 1627, they directed 
that not more than ten students should 
attend the class of each reader. The 
benchers of the Inner Temple are so im- 
pressed with the same view, that although 
their annual contribution to the funds of 
the Council of Legal Education exceeds 
that of any other Inn, by reason of their 
having the largest number of students, 
they have devoted an additional 2000/. a 
year to give special instruction, in private 
classes, to the students of their own 
society, and have established six tutor- 
ships for that purpose and placed their 
supplemental system under the directions 
of a committee of the Bench. It is clear 
that if all the students of all the Inns of 
Court and all the articled clerks of all 
the solicitors are mixed together in one 
mass, the classes into which they would 
have to be grouped would become too 
numerous and unwieldy to be of much 
good toany one. Should an attempt be 
made to avoid this evil by increasing the 
number of tutors and classes, then the 
students will have to be grouped with 
reference to their previous attainments, 
and the articled clerks will be drafted into 
one class, and the students from the uni- 
versities, who are going to the Bar, will 
be drafted into others, and for all practi- 
cal purposes the “ broken-down barrier ” 
will be built up again. All learners may 
begin in the same building, but they will 
not and cannot learn together. Again, 
students for the Bar who are to be trained 
to understand and argue difficult cases of 
municipal and international law, require 
a higher system of education than is need- 
ful or useful for men whose duties must 
be principally of an administrative char- 
acter. Common sense tells us that it 


would be better for articled clerks to be 
instructed in mercantile book-keeping 
and in those special branches of knowl- 
edge which a land-agent should under- 
stand, than to be taught to explain such 
niceties as the differences between de- 
positum, pignus, and hypotheca. 


lf the 

















solicitors, who have suffered their own 
Inns of Chancery to slip through their 
fingers, had been more alive to their own 
true interests, they would never have al- 
lowed the body of men, called “ account- 
ants,” to have sprung up, as they have 
done during the last few years, to absorb 
a lucrative portion of legal business which 
the solicitors ought to have kept for 
themselves, and they would also, by giv- 
ing a special course of instruction to their 
articled clerks on the subject, have long 
since tried to get all the land-agencies in 
the country in their exclusive keeping. 
But they have been like the dog in the 
fable, which dropped his mouthful of 
meat to snatch at a shadow. 

Secondly. Is the “barrier to be broken 
down” in the sense desired by some of 
the provincial law associations ? In some 
respects this would be useful to the solic- 
itors. They could then deprive the 
junior barristers of a few briefs in unde- 
fended causes and unopposed petitions, 
by holding them themselves. They might 
also occasionally air their eloquence in 
more important cases, but not always to 
the advantage of their clients. There 
would no longer be a class called barris- 
ters to take precedence of themselves in 
society and receive superior manifesta- 
tions of public respect; all would be 
“advocates” and of equal dignity ; all 
must then, without distinction, become 
“officers of the court,” and be equally 
liable to be called upon “to answer the 
matters in the affidavit ;” firms would be 
formed in which some members would do 
the barrister’s work in court, and some 
the solicitor’s work in chambers; this 
would keep business to a large extent in 
the same groove from generation to gen- 
eration, so long as the firm continued to 
exist. These composite firms would also 
be able to sue for forensic fees, which are 
now irrecoverable. There might be other 
advantages to the solicitors which do not 
now occur to us; but, on the other hand, 
the disadvantages to the public would be 
enormous. The interest of the public is 
to have the fewest possible mistakes com- 
mitted. The present system secures that 
advantage, but the proposed one would 
not. Moreover, the great English Bar 
would exist no longer ; that lofty and no- 
ble profession which, during so many 
centuries, Has repressed the wrongful do- 
ings of dishonest men, protected both 
poor and rich, and. defended the liberties 
of the people and the rights of individ- 
uals and institutions against aggressive 
tyranny, would become disintegrated and 
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fall to pieces, whilst its dééris, mixed up 
with foreign substances of less value, 
would be transferred to the new class or 
order of advocates, which is to absorb all 
others. Itis impossible that there can be | 
this confusion of classes and functions, 
without loss of that fearless independence 
which is now characteristic of the English 
barrister. The Inns of Court, those nurs- 
eries of learning and public spirit, would 
necessarily be destroyed in such achange 
or be perverted to ends worse than their 
destruction. At present the English 
barrister is called by the benchers of his 
Inn under the sanction of the judges ; but 
the judges, though he should resist and 
offend them, cannot disbar him without 
infringing the usage of five centuries, 
for he is not an “officer of the court ;” 
nor can the judges of the court give him 
orders or exercise authority over him. 
A late notorious case has shown to what 
extent the judges feel bound to exercise 
forbearance, even when a member of the 
Bar abuses his privilege. If the State 
shall ever get under its control the insti- 
tutions which call to the Bar or expel 
from it, the independence of the Bar will 
be lost, and an English barrister will 
soon become as timid an official as the 
Bavarian advocates, who trembled to ac- 
cept without permission a brief to defend 
Kullmann for shooting at Prince Bis- 
marck.* To what condition of degrada- 
tion would the assailants of the Bar 
reduce it? There have been instances 
in which it has been proved to the 
benchers that some unsuccessful barris- 
ters of their Inn have hired themselves 
out as conveyancing clerks to solicitors, 
and while sitting on a stool in their offices 
have drawn’ and settled deeds for their 
employers, which they have signed as 
counsel, the solicitors receiving the fees 
and the barristers only a salary; but in 
such cases, when proved, the barrister 
has been disbarred. Nevertheless, if the 
system against which we protest were 
established, any large firms of solicitors, 
which chose to do so, might keep an 
arguing barrister in their office, as part 
of the staff, and send him out when 
required for a case in court, just as a 
butcher keeps a bulldog in his backyard 
and takes him out occasionally when 


* In Prussia, the number of advocates is limited, 
and the government decides where each shall establish 
himself, and marks out his domicile, and changes it at 

leasure. There is no separation of the two branches. 
Varnberg, “‘La Profession d’ Avocat en Prusse.”’) 
This is nearly as bad as in China, where, according to 
Varnberg, “2 avocat recoit le bambou des quit se. 
"une mauvaise cause.” 


charge 
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wanted fora fight. But it may be replied, 
we do not wish to abolish the distinction 
between barrister and attorney; we 
merely wish that if the attorney desires 
to conduct his own case in court, without 
a barrister’s assistance, he may be at 
liberty to do so. We answer, that the 
interests of the public would suffer by 
such a change. The privilege of free 
speech in court, which the barrister pos- 
sesses when he argues cases and cross- 
examines witnesses, is one which requires 
to be exercised with the greatest delicacy 
of treatment. It would become a nui- 
sance if confided to men not specially 
trained to the work. At present the bar- 
rister is answerable for what he says and 
does, not only to public opinion and the 
Bar mess on circuit, but, in grave cases, 
to the benchers of an Inn of Court. The 
solicitors would do well if, instead of 
seeking to intrude into the domain of the 
Bar, they were to look to the preserva- 
tion of their own business and exclusive 
rights, which are in more danger than 
some imagine. If they demand free 
trade in advocacy, let them remember 
that there is the new class of “ account- 
ants and debt-collectors,” who are striv- 
ing to obtain free trade in the instituting 
and conduct of causes, and to infringe on 
the exclusive privileges of the solicitors. 
The existing system of a separation of the 
work of the barrister from the work of 
the solicitor is, we are satisfied, the best ; 
it grew up with the growth of the nation 
itself, and is established by usage, which 
would long since have been abrogated 
had it not been beneficial. To use the 
language of one who was, in years gone 
by, a distinguished bencher of Gray’s 
Inn, “ What is settled by custom, though 
it be not good, yet at least it is fit, and 
those things which have long gone to- 
gether are, as it were, confederate among 
themselves; whereas new things piece 
not so well.” 

The notion that Lord Selborne and 
Lord Hatherley are, with a certain 
amount of countenance from the lord 
‘chancellor, banded together to obliterate 
the Bar as a great and separate profes- 
sion, appears to us to be simply prepos- 
terous. There is no sufficient ground 
for supposing that any one of them en- 
tertains a wish of the kind. But some 
have given encouragement to the projects 
of a few solicitors whose designs go 
beyond their own, and they have omitted 
to explain with sufficient distinctness to 
what extent they disagree with such proj- 
ects and are prepared to oppose them. 
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Even if the notion had a basis as real as 
we believe it to be imaginary, there 
would be no just cause for apprehension ; 
for the English Bar is too powerful to be 
destroyed with facility. One fact we 
consider certain: the government over 
which Mr. Disraeli presides will never 
give its support to Lord Selborne’s bill 
for the incorporation of the Inns of 
Court or for the “ appropriation ” of their 
property, in the face of the unanimous 
disapproval which that measure has re- 
ceived from the governing bodies of those 
learned and ancient societies. Why, 
indeed, should the Conservative govern- 
ment act so unwisely as to provoke the 
hostility of a Bar more redoubtable than 
that of the publicans? They would be 
covered with derision were they to em- 
bark on a course of “plundering and 
blundering,” or to sanction any of those 
innovating schemes by which every class 
and profession, every institution and es- 
tablishment in the country, has during a 
series of years been more or less vexed 
by Liberal administrations. Lord Sel- 
borne’s bills will be brought before Par- 
liament during the next session, and our 
Conservative government will be obliged 
to decide whether the new movement 
now in progress shall receive its support 
or its opposition. It is for many reasons 
most important that the Cabinet should 
come to a resolution on the subject as 
soon as possible, and let the result be 
known, 
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BY JEAN INGELOW, 
CHAPTER IV. 


SWARMS OF CHILDREN. 


** As our hope is that this our sister doth.”” — Burial 
Service. 

AND now was to take place that cere- 
mony to which Madam Melcombe’s 
thoughts had so often been directed. 
She had tried to arrange that it should 
be imposing, and imposing indeed it was, 
but not by virtue of the profusion of the 
refreshment, not by the presence of the 
best hearse from the county-town, the 
best mourning-coaches, the grandest 
plumes, but by the unsolicited attendance 
of a great company of people come to- 
gether to do homage to a life distin- 
guished by its misfortunes, its patience, 
and its charities. 














She had never been able to think of 
herself as taking part in that ceremony 
unconsciously; her orders had always 
been given as if by one who felt that if 
things were meanly done she should 
know it; but in taking care that refresh- 
ments should be provided for all the fu- 
neral attendants, she little thought that 
the whole parish, men and women, were 
to follow her, and most of them in tears. 
But it was so. The tenants had been in- 
vited ; they walked after her in scarf and 
band, two and two, and after them, in 
such mourning as they could afford, 
came all the people, and pressed on ina 
procession that seemed to the real 
mourners almost endless, to look down 
upon her coffin and obtain a place near 
her grave. 

It was out of doors, and all nature was in 
white. Round the churchyard pear-trees 
grew, and leaned their laden branches 
over its walls. Pear-trees, apple-trees, 
and cherries filled the valley and crowd- 
ed one another up the hills. Mr. Craik’s 
voice, as he stood at the grave, also in 
white, was heard that quiet afternoon 
far and near. It was remarked on all 
sides how impressively he read, and 
there were plenty to be edified by the 
solemn words who had never heard his 
voice before, for many people had walked 
over from neighbouring parishes, and 
stood in groups at respectful distances. 

All looked at the stranger-sons ; they 
stood side by side, awe-struck, motion- 
less, depressed. The old do not easily 
shed tears, but there was something in 
the demeanour of both these old men 
that was felt to tell of no common emo- 
tion, One of them seemed unable to 
look down into the grave at all, he kept 
his eyes and his face lifted up. The 
other, as little Peter stood crying by his 
side, put his hand down and let it rest on 
the child’s uncovered head, as if to quiet 
and comfort him. 

This little, half-unconscious action 
gave great umbrage to some of the spec- 
tators. “Hadn’t the dear child allers 
been the biggest comfort to his grand- 
mother, and why indeed wasn’t he to 
cry as much as ever he liked? He had 
nothing tod reproach himself with, and if 
he had had his rights he would have 
been made chief-mourner. Those that 


stood next the corpse had never been 
any comfort or pleasure to her, but that 
dear child had walked beside her to 
church ever since he had been old enough 
to go there himself.” 

“And so those were Daniel and Au- 
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gustus Mortimer’s sons. Very fine 
young gentlemen too, one of them not 
over young, neither; he looked at least 
thirty. Well, very mysterious were the 
ways of Providence! Poor Cuthbert 
Melcombe, the eldest son, had left nei- 
ther chick nor chikd ; no more had poor 
Griffith, the youngest. As for Peter, to 
be sure he had left children, but then he 
was gone himself. And these that had 
behaved so bad to their blessed mother 
were all she had to stand by her grave. 
It was very mysterious, but she was at 
rest now, and would never feel their un- 
dutifulness any more.” 

It was about four o’clock on that sum- 

mer-like afternoon that the mourners 
came home from the funeral. The ladies 
for the sake of quiet retired with Peter 
to their rooms in the roof; the Morti- 
mers, after partaking of a slight repast 
in the great parlour, stepped out and be- 
gan to pace up and down before the 
house to refresh their spirits with a little 
air. 
The will had been read in the morning, 
before the funeral took place. Valentine 
Mortimer and John Mortimer, the two 
grandsons, were both present. Valentine 
being a mere boy, barely eighteen, may 
well have been excused if he did not 
notice anything peculiar in the demean- 
our of the two old men; did not notice, 
as John Mortimer did, the restless ex- 
citement of both, and how they appeared 
to be sustaining and encouraging one an- 
other, and yet, when the important sen- 
tence came which left them without so 
much asa shilling, how bravely and sober- 
ly they took it, without the least betrayal 
of mortified feeling, without any change 
of countenance or even of attitude. 

Valentine had often heard his father 
say that he had no expectations from his 
mother, that he was quite sure the prop- 
erty never would come to him. He had 
believed this, and excepting that he 
found the preamble of the will solemn 
and the reading impressive, he did not 
take any special interest in it. 

Every shilling and every acre were left 
to little Peter Melcombe, his mother be- 
ing appointed his sole guardian till he 
reached the age of twelve years, anda 
request being added that her dear son 
Daniel would see to the repairing of the 
house, and the setting in order of the 
garden and woodland. 

“ And yet not a shilling left to either of 
them,” thought John. “I always fan- 
cied there was some estrangement — felt 
sure of it; but if my father and uncle 
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were so far friendly with their mother 
that she could ask this favour, how odd 
that she leaves nothing, not so much as a 
remembrance, to either of them! The 
eldest son, by all accounts, was a very 
violent, overbearing man ; I’ve heard my 
father say as much; but he has been 
dead so long that, if there was any es- 
trangement on his account, they must 
have made it up long ago.” 

And now the funeral was over. John 
Mortimer, taking the youth with him, 
was walking about among the pear-trees 
close to the garden-wall, and the two old 
brothers, who appeared to have a dislike 
to being separated, even for a moment, 
were leisurely walking on, and in silence 
looking about them. 

“T should like to get into the garden,” 
said John Mortimer ; “here’s a door.” 

* But it’s locked,” remarked Valentine, 
“and Mrs. Peter Melcombe told me yes- 
terday that none of them ever walked in 
it.’ 

“ Ah, indeed!” said John carelessly — 
he was far from giving a literal meaning 
to the information. “It looks a rotten 
old thing,” he continued; “the key 
is in the house, no doubt, but I don’t 
want to have the trouble of going in to 
ask for it.” 

“ Perhaps it’s not locked,” said Valen- 
tine; “perhaps it only wants a push.” 

John and Valentine were standing 
among some cherry-trees, which, bein 
thickly laden with their blossom, screene 
them from observation as far'as the win- 
dows of the now opened house were con- 
cerned, John did push, and when the 
door creaked he pushed again,‘and the 
rotten old lock yielded, came away from 
the lintel, and as the two old fathers 
turned, they were just in time to see 
their sons disappear through the door- 
way and walk into the garden. Witha 
troubled glance at one another, and an 
effort not to appear in haste, the fathers 
followed them. 

“Can’t we get them away ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Mortimer; “can’t we tell them to 
come out ?” 

“ Certainly not, certainly not, brother,” 
answered old Augustus in a reassuring 
tone. ‘You'll not say a word to dis- 


suade them from going wherever they 
please.” 

** No,” said the other, in a nervous, hes- 
itating manner. “You're quite right, 
Augustus ; you always are.” 

“Is it not a strange place ?” exclaimed 
John, as they walked forward and looked 
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about them. “It seems to me that 
really and truly they never do enter it.” 

“Well, I told you so,” answered Valen- 
tine. “It is on account of the eldest 
son. Miss Melcombe told me that he 
was a very eccentric character, and for 
many years before his death he, made 
gardening his one occupation. He never 
suffered any one but himself to garden 
here, not even so much as to mow the 
grass. After he was dead the poor old 
grandmother locked it up. She didn’t 
like any one else to meddle with it.” 

“Why, he was dead before I was 
born,” exclaimed John, “and I am _ two- 
and-thirty. Poor soul! and she never 
got over that misfortune, then, in all 
those years. There’s a grand pear-tree ! 
lots of rotten fruit lying under it —and 
what a fine apple-tree! Is this of the 
celebrated ‘red-streak’ variety, I won- 
der, that Phillips praises so in his poem 
on cider.” 

“ A poem on cider!” 

“ Yes, I tell you, a poem on cider, and 
as long as ‘ Paradise Lost.’ It has some 
very fine passages in it, and has actually 
been translated into Italian. I picked 
up a copy of it at Verona when I was a 
boy, and learned a good deal of it by heart, 
by way of helping myself with the lan- 
guage. I remember some of it to this 
day :— 

Voi, donne, e cavalier del bel paese 
A cui propizio il ciel tanto concesse 
Di bene, udite il mio cantare, &c., &c. 


I wonder, now, whether this is a red- 
streak.” 

As their sons talked thus the two 
fathers approached, and gravely looked on 
at this scene of riotous and yet lovely 
desolation. Nests with eggs in them 
adorned every little bush, vines having 
broken the trellis ran far along the 
ground. John, remembering that the 
place must have painful thoughts con- 
nected with their dead brother for his 
father and uncle, continued to talk to 
Valentine, and did not address either of 
them: and whatever they may have felt 
they did not say a word; but Valentine 
presently observed the bed of lilies, and 
he and John moved on together, the two 
fathers following. 

They outwalked their fathers, and Val- 
entine, stooping over the bed, gathered 
two or three of the lovely flowers. 

“The poor old grandmother!” he ob- 
served. “Miss Melcombe told me she 
loved to watch this bed of lilies, and said 




















only a few days ago that she could wish 
*they might never be disturbed.” 

He turned — both the old men stood 
stock still behind him, looking down on 
the lily-bed. Valentine repeated what 
Miss Melcombe had told him. “So no 
doubt, papa, you'll give orders that it 
shall not be touched, as you are going to 
have all the place put in order.” 

“Yes, yes, certainly, my boy —cer- 
tainly he will,’ said Uncle Augustus, 
answering for his brother. 

Valentine was not gifted with at all 
more feeling or sentiment than usually 
falls to the lot of a youth of his age, but 
a sort of compunction visited him at that 
moment to think how soon they all, alive 
and well, had invaded the poor old 
woman’s locked and guarded sanctuary ! 
He stooped to gather another lily, and 
offered the flowers to his father. Old 
Daniel looked at the lilies, but his un- 
ready hand did not move forward to take 
them ; in fact, it seemed that he slightly 
shrank back. With an instantaneous 
flash of surprise Valentine felt rather 
than thought, “ If you were dead, father, 
I would not decline to touch what you 
had loved.” But in the mean time his 
uncle had put forth a hand and received 
them. “And yet,” thought Valentine, 
“I know father must have felt that old 
lady’s death. Why, when he was in 
the mourning-coach he actually cried.” 
And so thinking, as he walked back to 
the garden-door with John Mortimer, he 
paused to let John pass first; and chan- 
cing to turn his head for one instant, he 
saw his uncle stoop and jerk those lilies 
under a clump of lilac-bushes, where they 
were hidden. Before either of the old 
men had noticed that he had turned, 
Valentine was walking with his cousin 
outside, but an uneasy sensation of sur- 
prise and suspicion haunted him. He 
could not listen to John Mortimer’s talk, 
and when the rest of the party had gone 
back to the house, he lingered behind, 
returned to the garden, and, stooping 
down for an instant, saw that it was as 
he had supposed ; there, under the lilac- 
bushes, were lying those gathered lilies. 

So he went back to the house. The 
two grandsons were to return home that 
afternoon; the two sons were going 
to remain for a few days, that the 
wishes of the deceased might have 
prompt attention, as regarded the setting 
of the place inorder. They were to sleep 
at the inn in the hamlet, by their own de- 
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When Valentine entered the great par- 
lour, his cousin was talking to Peter’s 
mother, and in the presence of his father 
and uncle he was inviting her to let the 
boy come and stay awhile with his chil- 
dren shortly. 

Mrs. Peter Melcombe hesitated, and 
observed that her dear child had never 
been away from her in his life, and was 
very shy. 

“ No wonder,” quoth John Mortimer; 
“but I have several jolly little boys and 
girls at home ; they would soon cure him 
of that.” 

Mrs. Peter Melcombe seemed pleased. 
She had taken a great fancy to the good- 
looking young widower; she remarked 
that Peter had never been used to play- 
ing with other children —she was _ half- 
afraid he would get hurt; but as Mr. 
Mortimer was so kind she would risk it. 

“ Poor little beggar!” said John Mor- 
timer to his father, as they all walked to 
the inn together; “those two women will 
mope that boy into his grave, if they 
don’t look out.” 

“No, John,” exclaimed his uncle, “I 
hope you really don’t think so.” 

John, in spite of his youth, had some 
experience. He had already filled his 
house with little Mortimers. There were 
seven of them —some of the largest pat- 
tern, and with the finest appetites possi- 
ble. So his opinion carried weight, and 
was at the same time worth nothing, for 
as his children had never but once had 
anything the matter with them, his gen- 
eral view of childhgod was that if it had 
plenty to eat, a large garden to play in, 
and leave to go out in all weathers, it was 
sure to prosper, as in fact the little Mor- 
timers did. They brought themselves up 
(with a certain amount of interference 
from their governess) in a high state of 
health and good-humour, and with no 
quarrelling to speak of, while the amount 
of sleep they got out of their little beds, 
the rapid skill with which they wore 
down their shoes, and the quantity of 
rice-milk and roast meat they could con- 
sume, were a wonder to the matrons 
round, 

“TI see nothing special the matter with 
him,” continued John Mortimer; “ but 
one cannot help pitying a child that has 
no companions and noliberty. I thought 
I should like to plunge him for a little 
while into the sweet waters of real child- 
life, and let him learn to shout and stamp 
me dig and climb, as my little urchins 

0.” 





sire, that, as they said, they might not 
give trouble. 





* But his mother is a poor, faded, fat 
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creature,” observed Valentine. “ You'll 
see she won’t let that boy go. You can 


no more get her to do a sensible thing 
than you can dry your face with a wet 
towel.” 

“Gently, sir, gently,” said his father, 
not liking this attempt at a joke on a day 
which had begun so solemnly. 

So Mr. John Mortimer presently de- 
parted, taking his handsome young 
cousin with him, and the old men, with 
heavy steps and depressed countenances, 
went into the inn and began anxiously to 
talk over the various repairs that would 
be wanted, and all that would have to be 
done in the garden and the grounds. 

In the mean time it was known in the 
neighbourhood that Parson Craik was 
going to preach a funeral sermon for 
poor old madam the very next Sunday 
morning, and an edifying description of 
her death passed from mouth to mouth 
— how she had called her little great- 
grandson, Peter, to her as the child was 
playing near, probably that she might 
give him her blessing — how, when the 
nurse came running out, she had seen 
her looking most earnestly at him, but 
evidently not able to say a word. After- 
wards, she had a little revived and had 
risen and beautifully expressed her grat- 
itude to all about her for their long kind- 
ness and attention, and then, how, pious- 
ly lifting up her hands and eyes, she had 
told them that she was now going to 
meet with those that she had loved and 
lost. “QO Lord!” she had exclaimed, 
“what a meeting that will be!” and 
thereupon she had departed without a 
sigh. ‘ 

‘For several days after this Mr. Morti- 
mer and his brother went about the busi- 
ness left tothem to do. They sent for 
an architect, and put the house into his 
hands to be thoroughly repaired. Mrs. 
Peter Melcombe was desirous not to 
leave it, and this they arranged to allow, 
giving orders that the apartments which 
the family had always occupied should 
remain untouched till the rest of the 
house was finished and ready for her. 
They also had the garden-door repaired 
to give her ingress, and the gallery-gate 
taken away. These same sons who for 
so many years had never come near their 
mother, seemed now very anxious to at- 
tend to her every wish ; scarcely a shrub 
w2s cut down in the garden excepting in 
the presence of one of them, and when 
Mrs. Peter Melcombe especially begged 
that the grandmother’s wish respecting 
the bed of lilies might be attended to, Mr. 
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Mortimer, with evident emotion, gave 
orders to the gardener that it should not 
be touched. 

And then Sunday came, and with it a 
trial that the two sons had not expected. 
It was announced by the churchwarden 
to the family, first to the ladies at the 
hall, and then to the gentlemen at the 
inn, that Mr. Craik was going to preach a 
funeralsermon. He did not wish, he said, 
to take them by surprise —he felt that 
they would wish to know. In his secret 
soul he believed that the old men would 
not come to’hear it—he hoped they 
would not, because their absence would 
enable him more freely to speak of the 
misfortunes of the deceased. 

But they did come. The manner of 
their coming was thought by the congre- 
gation to be an acknowledgment that 
they felt their fault. They did not look 
any one in the face ; but with brows bent 
flown, and eyes on the ground, they went 
to the places given them in the family 
pew, and when morning prayers were over 
and the text was given out, as still as 
stones they sat and listened. 

“Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.” 

The sermon was more full of eulogy 
than was in good taste, but the ladies of 
the family did not find itso; they wept 
passionately —so did many of the con- 
gregation, but the two sons, though their 
hands might plainly be seen to tremble, 
maintained a deep distressed immobility, , 
and because it was neither right to up- 
braid them to their faces, nor to judge 
them publicly, a piece of the sermon 
which concerned Madam Melcombe’s 
sorrow, caused by their desertion, was 
mercifully left out. 

That was the last the people saw of 
the brothers ; they went away almost be- 
fore it was light on Monday morning, 
and for a long time after, their faces, 
their words, and their every attitude, re- 
mained the talk of the place. 

In the meantime, John Mortimer and 
Valentine had a very pleasant little ex- 
cursion. As soon as they were out of 
the presence of their fathers, they natu- 
rally threw off any unusual gravity of 
demeanour, for though suitable to a sol- 
emn funeral, this might well pass away 
with it, as their grandmother had been a 
total stranger to them. 

John hired horses, and they rode about 
the country together to see the rosy apple- 
orchards ; they inspected an old Roman 
town, then they went and looked at some 





fine ruins, and otherwise they enjoyed 
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themselves for three days; for John had 
plenty of money, and Valentine was far 
from suspecting that not many months 
before his own father had dispossessed 
him, with himself, of an ample fortune 
and a good inheritance. He had always 
been brought up to understand that his 
father was not well off, and that he would 
have to work for his place in the world. 
John’s place was made already —lucky 
for him! Lucky for Valentine, too, for 
John was very liberal to his young rela- 
tive, and had taken him about with him 
more than once before. 

So the first few days after the reading 
of that will were passed by Valentine in 
very good spirits, and with much self- 
gratulation on things in general. John 
invited him to stay at his house till his 
father came home, and Valentine accept- 
ing, they reached their station, and John 
was at once received into the bosom of 
his family, that is to say, he was pushed 
and pulled with difficulty into a very large 
carriage so excessively full of young 
Mortimers that it was perfectly impossi- 
ble to add Valentine also. 

“What did you bring them all for?” 
said John, falling foul of the servants in 
a momentary fit of impatience, while they 
sat smiling all over him. 

“Well, sir, they were all inside the 
carriage and out of it ready, before even 
we put the horses to. We didn’t know 
which to pull out,” answered the coach- 
man, grinning. 

John Mortimer’s house was -“ 
reached bya country lane; and to all 
appearances (though it was situated but 
two miles from the smalk town of Wig- 
field) it was buried in the depths of the 
country. It was a thoroughly unreason- 
able house, appearing outside to be more 
than half of it roof, the stables being so 
arranged as to seem almost imposing in 
comparison with it. 

These stables ran down at right angles 
with the house, their windows and doors 
below, being on the further side. But a 
story had been added which was made of 
long wooden shingles, and one of these 
shingles having been removed to admit 
light and air, you might very often see 
seven round faces in a row looking out 
there, for the opening overlooked. every 
window in the front of the house without 
exception. The long loft, which was 


called “parliament,” and had been an- 
nexed by the children, admitted of their 
sending down cheerful greetings to their 
grandfather and other friends; and it 





was interesting, particularly when there 
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was company to dinner, to watch their 
father sitting at the head of the table, and 
to see the dishes handed round. 

The inside of the house was peculiar 
also. There was a very fine hall in the 
centre, and a really beautiful old oak 
Staircase wound round it, being adorned 
with carving, and having a fine old fire- 
place on one of the landings. This hall 
was the only good room in the house: 
on the right of it were the kitchens and 
the kitchen-offices, on its left was the 
dining-room, which was a thoroughfare 
to the drawing-room, and through that 
again you reached a pléasant library ; 
John Mortimer’s own particular den or 
smoking-room being beyond again. All 
these rooms had thorough lights except- 
ing the last, and in fine weather every 
one entered them, back or front, from 
the garden. 

Up-stairs there were a great many bed- 
rooms, and not one good one: most of 
them had sloping roofs. Then there was 
a long schoolroom, with a little staircase 
of itsown. You could make a good deal 
of noise in that room, and not be heard 
beyond it; but this circumstance is no 
particular advantage, if your father has 
no nerves at all, and scarcely observes 
whether there is a noise or not. 

John and Valentine Mortimer had a 
cheerful dinner, and after that a riotous 
game at romps with the children. It was 
four days since the funeral; it had now 
passed into the background of their 
thoughts and they concerned themselves 
very little further with the will of old Mad- 
am Melcombe ; for it must not be sup- 
posed that they knew much about her— 
not half as much, in fact, as every man, - 
woman, and child knew round about the 
place where her house was situated. 

They knew she’ had had a large family 
of sons, and that their father and uncle 
had left home early in life —had been 
sent away, was their thought, or would 
have been if the question had ever been 
raised so as to lead them to think about 
it. 

They were sent to Wigfield, which was 
about sixty miles from their home. Here 
they had an old second cousin, of whom 
they always spoke with great respect and 
affection. He took Augustus into his 
bank, and not only became as fond of 
him as if he had been his son, but event- 
ually left him half of what he possessed. 
Daniel went into a lawyer’s office, and 
got on very well; but he was not at all 
rich, and had always let his son know, 
that though there was an estate in the 
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family, it never could come to him. John 
having also been told this, had not 
doubted that there must have been a fam- 
ily quarrel at some time or other; but in 
his own mind he never placed it very far 
back, but always fancied it must be con- 
nected with his uncle’s first marriage, 
which was a highly imprudent and very 
miserable one. 

Whatever it had arisen from, his father 
had evidently taken part with his uncle ; 
but old Augustus never mentioned the 
subject. John was aware that he wrote 
to his mother once a year, but she never 
answered. This might be, John thought, 
on account of her great age and her in- 
firmities ; and that very evening he be- 

an to dismiss the subject from his mind, 
tin aided by the circumstance that he 
was himself the only son of a very rich 
and loving father, so that anything the 
mother might have left to her second sur- 
viving son was not a matter of the slight- 
est importance to her grandson, or ever 
likely to be. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF A FINE MAN AND SOME FOOLISH 
WOMEN. 

* For life is like unto a winter’s day, 

Some break their fast and so depart away ; 

Others stay dinner, then depart full fed ; 

The longest age but sups, and goes to bed.”” 
ANON. 

Mr. JOHN MorrTIMeR, as has before 
been said, was the father.of seven chil- 
dren. It may now be added that he had 
been a widower one year and a half. 

Since the death of his wife he had been 
his own master, and, so faras he cared to 
be, the master of his household. 

This had not been the case previously : 
his wife had ruled over him and his chil- 
dren, and had been happy on the whole, 
though any woman whose house, contain- 
ing four sitting-rooms only, finds that 
they are all thoroughfares, and feels that 
one of the deepest joys of life is that of 
giving dinner-parties, and better ones 
than her neighbours, must be held to 
have a grievance —a grievance against 
architects, which no one but an architect 
can cure. 

And yet old Augustus, in generously 
presenting this house, roof and all, to his 
son, had said, “ And, my dears, both of 
you, beware of bricks and mortar. I 
have no doubt, John, when you are set- 
tled, that you and Janie will find defects 
in your house. My experience is that all 
houses have defects ; but my opinion is, 
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that itis better to pull a house down, 
and build a new one, than to try to rem- 
edy them.” 

Mr. Augustus Mortimer had _ tried 
building, rebuilding, and altering houses 
more than once; and his daughter-in- 
law knew that he would be seriously 
vexed if she disregarded his advice. 

Of course #f it had been John himself 
that had cbjected, the thing would have 
been done, in spite of that; but his 
father must be considered, she knew, for 
in fact everything depended on him. 

John had been married the day he 
came of age. His father had wished it 
greatly: he thought it a fine thing for a 
man to marry early, if he could afford it. 
The bride wished it also, but the person 
who wished it most of all was her mother, 
who managed to make John think he 
wished it too, and so, with a certain mod- 
eration of feeling, he did; and if things 
had not been made so exceedingly easy 
for him, he might have attained almost 
to fervour on the occasion. 

As it was, being young for his years, as 
well as in fact, he had hardly forgotten 
to pride himself on having a house of his 
own, and reached the dignified age of 
twenty-two, when Mrs, John Mortimer, 
presenting him with a son, made a man 
of himin a day, and threw his boyish 
thoughts into the background. To his 
own astonishment, he found himself 
greatly pleased with his heir. His father 
was pleased also, and wrote to the young 
mother something uncommonly like a 
letter of thanks, at the same time pre- 
senting her with a carriage and horses. 

The next year, perhaps in order to de- 
serve an equally valuable gift (which she 
obtained), she presented her husband 
with twin daughters; and was rather 
pleased than otherwise to find that he 
was glad, and that he admired and loved 
his children. 

Mrs. John Mortimer felt a decided 
preference for her husband over any other 
young man ; she liked him, besides which 

e had been a most desirable match for 
her in point of circumstances ; but when 
her first child was born to her she knew, 
for the first time in her life, what it was 
to feela real and warm affection. She 
loved her baby ; she may have been said, 
without exaggeration, to have loved him 
very much ; she had thenceforward no 
time to attend to John, but she always 
ruled over his household beautifully, 
made his friends welcome, and endeared 
herself to her father-in-law by keeping 
the most perfect accounts, never per- 














suading John into any kind of extrav- 
agance, and always receiving hints from 
headquarters with the greatest deference. 

The only defect her father-in-law had, 
in her opinion, was that he was so incon- 
veniently religious ; his religion was in- 
convenient not only in degree but in 
kind. It troubled her peace to come in 
contact with states of mind very far re- 
moved not only from what she felt, but 
what she wished to feel. If John’s father 
had set before her anything that she and 
John could do, or any opinion that they 
might hold, she thought she should have 
been able to please him, for she consid- 
ered herself quite inclined to do her duty 
by her church and her soul in a serious 
and sensible manner ; but to take delight 
in religion, to add the love of the unseen 
Father to the fear and reverence that she 
wanted to cultivate, was something that 
it alarmed her to think of. 

It was all very well to read of it in the 
Bible, because that concerned a bygone 
day, or even to hear aclergyman preach 
of it, this belonged to his office ; but when 
this old man, with his white beard, talked 
to her and her husband just as David had 
talked in some of his psalms, she was 
afraid, and found his aspiration worse to 
her than any amount of exhortation could 
have been. 

What so impossible to thought as such 
a longing for intercourse with the awful 
and the remote — “ With my soul have I 
desired thee in the night ;” “ My soul is 
athirst for God;” no, not so, says the 
listener who stands without — I will come 
to his house and make obeisance, but let 
me withdraw soon again from his pres- 
ence, and dwell undaunted among my 
peers. 

There is, indeed, nothing concerning 
which people more fully feel that they 
cannot away with it than another man’s 
aspiration. 

And her husband liked it. He was 
not afraid, as she was, of the old man’s 
prayers, though he fully believed they 
would be answered. 

He tried to be loyal to the light he 
walked in, and his father rested in a trust 
concerning him and his, which had al- 
most the assurance of possession. 

She also, in the course of a few years, 
came to believe that she must ere long 
be drawn intoa light which as yet had 
not risen. She feared it less, but never 


reached the point of wishing to see it 
shine. 

At varying intervals, Mrs. John Morti- 
mer presented her husband with another 
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lovely and healthy infant, and she also, in 
her turn, received a gift from her father- 
in-law, together with the letter of thanks, 

In the mean time her husband grew. 
He became first manly, more manly than 
the average man, as is often the case with 
those who have an unusually long boy- 
hood. Then by culture and travel he 
developed the resources of a keenly ob- 
servant and very thoughtful mind. Then 
his love for his children made a naturally 
sweet temper sweeter still, and in the 
course of a very few years he had so com- 
pletely left his wife behind, that it never 
occurred to him to think of her as a com- 
panion for his inner life. He liked her; 
she never nagged ; he considered her an 
excellent housekeeper ; in fact, they were 
mutually pleased with one another ; their 
cases were equal ; both often thought they 
might have been worse off, and neither 
regretted with any keenness what they 
had never known. 

Sometimes, having much sweetness of 
nature, it would chance that John Mor- 
timer’s love for his children would over- 
flow in his wife’s direction, on which, as 
if to recall him to himself, she would say, 
not coldly, but sensibly, “ Don’t be silly, 
John dear.” But if he expressed grati- 
tude on her account, as he sometimes 
did when she had an infant of a few days 
old in her arms, if his soul appeared to 
draw nearer to her then, and he inclined 
to talk of deeper and wider things than 
they commonly spoke of, she was always 
distinctly aggrieved. A tear perhaps 
would twinkle in her eye. She was af- 
fected by his relief after anxiety, and his 
gratitude for her safety ; but she did not 
like to feel affected, and brought him 
back to the common level of their lives 
as soon as possible. 

So they lived together in peace and 
prosperity till they had seven children, 
and then, one fine autumn, Mrs. John 
Mortimer persuaded her father-in-law to 
do up the house, so far as papering and 
painting were concerned. She then per- 
suaded John to take a tour, and went her- 
self to the seaside with her children. 

From this journey she did not return. 
Their father had but just gone quite out 
of her reach when the children took scar- 
let fever, and she summoned their grand- 
father to her aid. In this, her first great 
anxiety and trouble, for some of them 
were extremely ill, all that she had found 
most oppressive in his character appeared 
to suit her. He pleased and satisfied her; 
but the children were hardly better, so 
that he had time to consider what it was 
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that surprised him in her, when she fell 
ill herself, aad before her husband 
reached home had died in his father’s 


arms. 

All the children recovered. John Mor- 
timer took them home, and for the first 
six months after her death he was miser- 
ably disconsolate. It was not because 
they had been happy, but because they 
had been so very comfortable. He ag- 
gravated himself into thinking that he 
could have loved her more if he had only 
_ known how soon he should lose her; he 
looked at all their fine, healthy, joyous 
children, and grieved to think that now 
they were his only. 

But the time came when he knew that 
he could have loved her much more if 
she would have let him ; and when he had 
found out that, womankind in general 
went down somewhat in his opinion. He 
made up his mind, as he thought, that he 
would not marry again ; but this, he knew 
in his secret heart, was less for her sake 
than for his own. 

Then, being of an ardently affectionate 
nature, and having now no one to re- 
Strain it, he began to study his children 
with more anxious care, and consider 
their well-being with all his might. 

The children of middle-aged people 
seem occasionally to come into the world 
ready tamed. With acertain old-fashioned 
primness, they step sedately through the 
paths of childhood. So good, so easy to 
manage, so—uninteresting. 

The children of the very young have 
sometimes an extra allowance of their 
father’s youth in their blood. At any 
rate the little Mortimers had. 

Their joy was ecstatic, their play was 
fervent, and as hard as any work. They 
seemed month by month to be crowding 
up to their father, in point of stature, an 
when he and they all went about the gar- 
den together, some would be treading on 
his heels, the select two who had hold of 
his arms would be shouting in his ears, 
and the others, dancing in front, were 
generally treading on his toes, in their 
desire to get as near as possible and in- 
form him of all the wonderful things that 
were taking place in this new and re- 
markable world. 

Into this family the lonely little heir of 
the Melcombes was shortly invited to 
come for awhile, but for some trivial rea- 
son his mother declined the invitation, at 
the same time expressing her hope that 
Mr. Mortimer would kindly renew it 
some other time. 

It was not convenient to John Morti- 
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mer to invite the boy again for a long 
time —so long that his mother bitterly 
repented not having accepted the first 
invitation. She had an aunt living at 
Dartmouth, and whenever her boy was 
invited by John Mortimer, she meant to 
bring him herself, giving out that she 
was on her way to visit that relative. 

Who knew what might happen ? 

Mr. John Mortimer was a fine man, tall, 
broad-shouldered, and substantial-look- 
ing, though not at all stout. His perfect 
health and teeth as white as milk made 
him look even younger than he was. 
His countenance, without being decidedly 
handsome, was fine and very agreeable. 
His hair was light, of the Saxon hue, and 
his complexion was fair. 

Thus he had many advantages ; but 
Mrs, Peter Melcombe felt that as the 
mother of a child so richly endowed, and 
as the possessor of eight hundred a year 
in order that he might be suitably 
brought up, she was a desirable match 
also. She did not mean the boy to cost 
her much for several years to come, and 
till he came of age (if he lived) she had 
that handsome old house to live in. Old 
Augustus Mortimer, on the other hand, 
was very rich, she knew ; he was a bank- 
er and his only son was his partner. 
Sure to inherit his banking business and 
probably heir to his land. 

Mrs. Peter Melcombe had some hand- 
some and becoming raiment made, and 
waited with impatience ; for in addition 
to Mr. John Mortimer’s worldly advan- 
tages she found him attractive. 

So did some other people. John Mor- 
timer’s troubles on that head began very 
soon after the sending of his first invita- 
tion to Mrs. Melcombe, when the excel- 
lent elderly lady who taught the little 
Mortimers (and in a great measure kept 
his house) let him know that she could 
no longer do justice to them. They got 
on so fast, they had such spirits, they 
were so active and so big that she felt 
she could not cope with them. More- 
over, the three eldest were exception- 
ally clever, and the noise made by the 
whole tribe fatigued her. 

John sent his eldest boy to school, 
promised her masters to help her, and an 
assistant governess, but she would ‘hot 
stay, and with her went for a time much 
of the comfort of that house. 

Mr. Mortimer easily got another gov- 
erness —a very pretty young lady who 
did not, after a little while, take much in- 
terest in the children, but certainly did 
take an interest in him. She was always 

















contriving to meet him—#in the hall, on 
the stairs, in the garden. Then she 
looked at him at church, and put him so 
out of countenance and enraged him, and 
made him feel so ridiculous, that one day 
he took himself off to the Continent, and 
kept away till she was gone. 

Having managed that business, he got 
another governess, and she let him alone, 
and the children too, for they completely 
got the better of her; used to make her 
romp with them, and sometimes went so 
far as to lock her into the schoolroom. 
It was not till this lady had taken her 
leave and another had been found that 
Mr. John Mortimer repeated his invita- 
tion to little Peter Melcombe. His 
mother brought him, and according to 
the programme she had laid down, got 
herself invited to stay a few days. 

She had no trouble about it. Mr. 
John Mortimer no sooner saw Mrs. Mel- 
combe than he expressed a hospitable, 
almost a fervent hope, that she could stay 
a week with him. 

Of course Mrs. Melcombe accepted 
the invitation, and he was very sociable 
and pleasant; but she thought the gov- 
erness (a very grand _ indeed) took 
upon herself more than beseemed her, 
and smiled at her very scornfully when 
she ventured to say sweet things to John 
Mortimer on her own great love for chil- 
dren, and on the charms of his children 
in particular. 

Peter was excessively happy. His 
mother’s happiness in the visit was soon 
over. She shortly found out that an eld- 
erly Scotch lady, one Miss Christie Grant, 
an aunt of the late Mrs. Daniel Morti- 
mer, was to come in a few days and pay 
a long visit, and she shrewdly suspected 
that the attractive widower being afraid 
to remain alone in his own house, made 
arrangements to have female visitors to 
protect him, and hence the invitation to 
her. But she had to leave Peter at the 
end of the week, and which of the two 
ladies when they parted hated the other 
most it might be difficult to determine. 

It cannot be said with truth that Peter 
regretted his mother’s departure. The 
quantity of mischief he was taught (of a 
not very heinous description) by two 
sweet little imps of boys younger than 
himself, kept him in a constant state of 
joyous excitement. His grandmother 


having now been dead a year and a quar- 
ter, his mourning had been discarded, 
and his mother had been very impressive 
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| ing with his young friends a fortnight he 

was much damaged in his outer man, as 
indeed he was also in his youthful heart, 
for the smallest of all the Mortimers—a 
lovely little child about three years old 
—took entire possession of it ; and when 
he was not up a tree with the boys in 
a daring hunt after bergamy pears, or 
wading barefoot in a shallow stream at 
the bottom of the garden catching water- 
beetles, caddis-worms, and other small 
cattle for a fresh-water aquarium, he was 
generally carrying this child about the 
garden pickaback, or otherwise obeying 
her little behests, and assuring her of his 
unalterable love. 

Poor little Peter! After staying fully 
six weeks with the Mortimers his time 
came to be taken home again, and his 
mother, who spent two days with them 
on her way northwards, bore him off to 
the railway, accompanied by the host and 
most of his children. Then he saddenly 
began to feel the full meaning of the mis- 
fortune that had fallen on him, and he 
burst into wailings and tears. His tiny 
love had promised to marry him when 
she was grown up; his two little friends 
had given him some sticklebacks, packed 
in wet moss ; they were now in his pock-. 
ets, as were also some water-beetles in x 
paper bag; the crown of his cap was full 
of silkworms carefully wrapped in mul- 
berry-leaves ; but all these treasures 
could not avail to comfort him for loss. of 
the sweet companionship he had enjoyed 
—for the apples he had crunched in the 
big dog’s kennel when hiding with an- 
other little imp from the nurse —for the 
common possession they had enjoyed of 
some young rats dug out of the bank of 
the stream, and more than all; for the 
tender confidences there had been be- 
tween them as to the endless pranks they 
spent their lives in, and all the mischief 
~- had done or that they aspired to 

O. 


John Mortimer having a keen sympathy 
with childhood, felt rue at heart for the 
poor little blinking, sobbing fellow; but 
to invite him again might be to have his 
mother also, so he let him go, handing in 
from his third daughter’s arms to the 
young heir a wretched little blind puppy 
and a small bottle of milk to feed it with 
on the way. 

If anything could comfort: a boy, this 
precious article could. So the Morti- 
mer boys thought. So in fact it proved. 
As the train moved off they heard the 





in her cautions to him not to spoil his 
new clothes, but before he had been stay- 
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sobs of Peter and the yelping of the 
puppy, but before they reached their hap- 
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y home he had begun to nurse the little 
he in his arms, and derive consolation 
from watching its movements and keep- 
ing it warm. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHADOW OF A SHADE, 


* The world would lose its finest joys 
Without its little girls and boys; 
Their careless glee and simple ruth, 
And innocence and trust and truth; 
Ah! what would your poor poet do 
Without such little folk as you?”’ 
Locker. 


“ WELL, anyhow,” observed Mr. N icho- | 
las Swan, the gardener, when the chil- 
dren came home and told him how Peter 
had cried —“ anyhow, there’s one less 
on you now to run over my borders. He 
was as meek as Moses, that child was, 
when first he came, but you soon made 
him as audacious as any of you.” 

* So they did, Nicholas dear,” said one 
of the twins, a tall, dark-haired child. 

“Oh, it’s Nicholas dear, is it, Miss 
Barbara? Well, now, what next?” 

“Why, the key of the fruit-house — 
we want the key.” 

“ Key, indeed! Now, there’s where it 
is. Make a wry path through your fields, 
and still you'll walk in it! I never ought 
to ha’ got in the habit of lending you that 
key. What’s the good of a key if a man 
can never keep it in his pocket? When 
I lived up at Mr. Daniel Mortimer’s, the 
children never had my key — never.” 

“Well, come with us, then, and give 
us out the pears yourself. We won’t 
take one.” 

Nicholas, with a twin on each side, and 
the other children bringing up the rear, 
was now walked off to the fruit-house, 
grumbling as he went. 

“TI left Mr. Mortimer’s, I did, because 
I couldn’t stand the children ; and now 
the world’s a deal fuller of ’em than it 
was then. No, Miss Gladys, I’m not 
agoing any faster; I wouldn’t run, if it 
was ever so. When the contrac’ was 
signed of my wages it was never wrote 
down that I had to run at any time.” 

And having now reached the fruit- 
house, he was just pulling out his big 
key, when something almost like shame 
showed itself in his ruddy face as a de- 
cided and somewhat mocking voice ad- 
dressed him. 

“Well, Nicholas, I’m just amazed at 
ye! I’ve lived upward of sixty years in 
this island, Scotland and England both, 
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niece’s children, are ye— Mrs. Daniel 
Mortimer’s ? I wonder at ye — they 
were just nothing to these.” 

Here Mr. Swan, having unlocked the 
door, dived into the fruit-house, and 
occupied himself for some moments in 
recovering his self-possession and mak- 
ing his selection ; then emerging with an 
armful of pears, he shouted after Miss 
Christie Grant, who had got a good way 
down the walk by this time. 

“T don’t deny, ma’am, that these air 
aggravating now and then, but anyhow 
they haven’t painted my palings pink and 
my door pea-green.” 

Miss Christie returned. She seldom 
took the part of any children, excepting 
for the sake of argument or for family 
reasons; and she felt at that moment 
that the Daniel Mortimers were related 
to her, and that these, though they called 
her “aunt,” were not. 

“ Ye should remember,” she observed, 
with severity, “that ye had already left 
your house when they painted it.” 

“ Remember it!” exclaimed the gar- 
dener, straightening himself; “ay, ay, I 
remember it—coming along the lane 
that my garden sloped down to, so that 
every inch of it could be seen. It had 
been all raked over, and there, just out of 
the ground, growing up in mustard-and- 
cress letters as long as my arm, I saw 
‘This genteel residence to let, lately occu- 
pied by N. Swan, Esq” 1 took my hob- 
nailed boots to them last words, and I 
promise you I made the mustard-and- 
cress fly.” 

“Well, ye see,” observed Miss Chris- 
tie, who was perfectly serious, “there is 
great truth in your saying that those chil- 
dren did too much as they pleased ; but 
ye must consider that Mr. Mortimer 
didn’t like to touch any of them, because 
they were not his own.” 

“That’s just it, ma’am, and Mrs. Mor- 
timer didn’t like to touch any of them 
because they were her own ; so between 
the two they got to be, I don’t say as bad 
as these, but—” here he shook his head, 
and leaning his back to the fruit-house 
door, began diligently to peel the fruit 
for an assembly, silent, because eating. 
* As for Master Giles,” he went on, more 
to torment the old lady than to disparage 
the gentleman in question, “before ever 
he went to school, he chalked a picture 
that he called my arms on the tool-house 
door, three turnips as natural as life, and 





and never did I see a man got over so by 
children in my life! Talking of my 








about, that he said was a swan displayed. 
Underneath, for a morter, was wrote, 
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‘ All our geese air swans.’ Now what do 
you call that for ten years old ?” 

“ Well, well,” said Aunt Christie, 
“that’s nearly twenty years ago.” 

Then the fruit being all finished, N. 
Swan, Esq., shut up his clasp-knife, and 
the story being also finished, his audi- 
ence ran away, excepting Miss Christie, 
to whom he said — 

“But I was fond of those children, 
you’ll understand, though they were pow- 
erful plagues.” 

“ Swan,” said the old lady, “ ye’ll never 
be respectit by children. You’re just 
what ye often call yourself, soft.” 

“ And what’s the good of being rough 
with ’em, ma’am? I can no more make 
’em sober and sensible than I could 
straighten out their bushes of curly hair. 
No, not though I was to take my best 
rake to it. They’re powerful plagues, 
bless ’em! but so far as I can see, we’re 
in this world mainly to bring them for- 
rard in it. I remember when my Joey 
was a very little chap, he was playing by 
me with a tin sword that he was proud of. 
I was sticking peas in my own garden, 
and a great hulking sergeant came by, 
and stopped a minute to ask his road. 
‘Don’t you be afraid of me,’ says Joey, 
very kind. ‘I won’t hurt’e.’ That man 


laughed, but the water stood in his eyes. 


He’d lost such a one, he said. Children 
air expensive, but it’s very cutting to lose 
’em. I’ve never seen any of the Morti- 
mers in that trouble yet, though.” 

“And you’ve been many a long year 
with them too,” observed Miss Christie. 

“ Ay, ma’am. Some folks air allers for 
change, but I’ve known when I was well 
off and they’ve known when they were 
well off.” Mr. Swan said this in a some- 
what pragmatical tone, and continued, 
“There’s nothing but a long course of 
just dealing and respect o’ both sides as 
can buy such digging as this here family 
gets out of my spade.” 

“Very true,” said Miss Christie, who 
did not appear to see anything peculiar 
in this self-eulogy. 

“But some folks forget,” continued 
Mr. Swan, “that transplanted trees won’t 
grow the first year, and others want too 
much for their money, and too good of 
its kind; but fair and softly, thinks I; 
you can’t buy five shillings with three- 
pence-halfpenny in any shop that I ever 
heerd of ; and when you’ve earned half-a- 
crown you can’t be paid it in gold.” 

The next morning, while Peter sat at 
breakfast revolving in his mind the de- 

lights he had lost, and wondering what 
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Janie and Bertie and Hugh and Nancy 
were about, these staunch little friends 
of his were unconsciously doing the 
greatest damage to his future prospects 
— to their most important part, as he un- 
derstood them, namely, his chance of 
coming to see the Mortimers again. 

Miss Christie Grant always presided 
over the schoolroom breakfast, and John 
Mortimer, unless he had other visitors, 
breakfasted alone, generally coming down 
just after his children’s meal was over, 
and having a selection of them with him 
morning by morning. 

On this occasion, just as he came down, 
his children darted out of the window, 
exclaiming, “Oh, there’s Mr. Brandon 
down the garden — Mr. Brandon’s come.” 

John walked to the window, and looked 
out with a certain scrutinizing interest ; 
for it was but a few weeks since a some- 
what important visitor had left old Dan- 
iel Mortimer’s house —one concerning 
whom the neighbourhood had decided that 
she certainly ought to become Mrs. Giles 
Brandon, and that it would be an odd 
thing, if Mr. Brandon did not think so. 
If he did, there was every appearance 
that she did not, for she had gone away 
all but engaged to his young brother Val- 
entine. 

“He looks dull, decidedly dull, since 
Miss Graham left them,” soliloquized 
John Mortimer. ‘I thought so the last 
time I saw him, and now I am sure Of it. 
Poor fellow,” he continued with a half- 
smile. “I can hardly fancy him a lover, 
but, if he does care for that graceful little 
sea-nymph, it is hard on him that such a 
shallow-pated boy as Valentine should 
stand in his light;” and he stepped 
out to meet his guest, who was advan- 
cing in the midst of the children, while at 
the same time they shouted up at the 
open schoolroom window that Nancy 
must come down directly and see her 
godfather. ; 

The grand lady-governess looked out 


1. . * 
in a becoming morning costume. 


“ A fine young man,” she remarked to 
Miss Christie Grant. 

“Yes, that’s my oldest nephew, St. 
George they call him. Giles Brandon is 
his name, but his mother aye disliked the 
name of Giles, thought it was only fit for 
a ploughman. So she called him St. 
George, and that’s what he is now, and 
will be.” 

Miss Christie Grant said this with a 
certain severity of manner, but she hardly 
knew how to combine a snubbing to the 
lady for.her betrayal of interest in all 
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the bachelors round, with her desire to 
boast of this relative. So she presently 
went on in a more agreeable tone. “ His 
mother married Mr. Daniel Mortimer ; 
he is an excellent young man. Has no 
debts and has been a great traveller. In 
short a year and a half ago, he was _ship- 
wrecked, and as nearly lost his life as 
possible. He was picked up by Captain 
Graham, whose granddaughter (no, I 
think Miss Graham is the old gentleman’s 
niece) has been staying this summer with 
Mr. Daniel Mortimer. Mr. Brandon, 
ye’ll understand, is only half-brother to 
Valentine Mortimer, whom ye frequently 
see.” 

Valentine was too young to interest 
the grand lady, but when by a combined 
carelessness of manner with judicious 
questioning she had discovered that the 
so-called St. George had a moderate in- 
dependence, and prospects besides, she 
felt a longing wish to carry down little 
Anastasia herself to see her godfather, 
and was hardly restrained from doing so 
by that sense of propriety which never 
forsook her. In the mean time Brandon 
passed out of view into the room where 
breakfast was spread, and the little Anas- 
tasia, so named because her birth had 
taken place on Easter-day, was_ brought 
down smiling in her sister Barbara’s 
arms, 

Peter’s little love, a fair and dimpled 
creature, was forthwith accommodated 
with a chair close to her godfather, while 
the twins withdrew to practise their 
duets, and more viands were placed on 
the table. 

The children then began fo wait on 
their father and his guest, and during a 
short conversation which ensued con- 
cerning Mrs. Peter Melcombe and her 
boy, they were quite silent, till a pause 
took place and the little Anastasia lifted 
up her small voice and distinguished her- 
self by saying — 

“Fader, Peter’s dot a dhost in his dar- 
den.” 

“Got a ghost!” exclaimed John Mor- 
timer, with a look of dismay; for ghosts 
were the last things he wished his chil- 
dren to hear anything about.e 

“Yes,” said the youngest boy Hugh, 
“he says he’s going to be rather a grand 
gentleman when he’s grown up, but he 
wishes he hadn’t got a ghost.” 

“ Then why doesn’t he sell it, Huey?” 
asked the guest with perfect gravity. 

The little fellow opened his blue eyes 
wider. “I don’t think you know what 
’ ghosts are,” he remarked. 
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“Oh yes, I do,” answered Brandon. 
“ I’ve often read about them. Some peo- 
ple think a good deal of them, but I 
never could see the fun of having them 
myself, and,” he continued, “I never 
noticed any about your premises, John.” 

“No,” answered John Mortimer, fol- 
lowing his lead ; “they would be no use 
for the children to play with.” 

“Do they scratch, then?” inquired 
the little Anastasia. 

“No, my beauty bright, but I’m told 
they only wake up when it’s too dark for 
children to play.” 

“Peter’s ghost doesn’t,” observed 
Master Bertram. “ He came in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Did he steal anything?” inquired 
Brandon, still desirous, it seemed, to 
throw dirt at the great idea. 

“Qh no, he didn’t steal,” said the other 
little boy, “that’s not what they’re for.” 

“ What did he say then?” 

“He gave a deep sigh, but he didn’t 
say nothink.” 

“Ghosts,” said Bertie, following up 
his brother’s speech as one who had full 
information—‘“ ghosts are not birds, 
they don’t come to lay eggs for you, or 
to be of any use at all. They come for 
you to be afraid of. Didn’t you know 
that, father?” 

John was too much vexed to answer, 
and Peter’s chance from that moment of 
ever entering those doors again was not 
worth a rush. 

“But you needn’t mind, father dear,” 
said Janie, the eldest child present, 
“Peter's ghost won’t come here. It 
doesn’t belong to ‘grand,’ or to any of 
us. Its name was Melcombe, and it came 
from the sea, that they might know it 
was dead.” John and Brandon looked 
at one another. The information was 
far too circumstantial to be forgotten by 
the children, who continued their con- 
fidences now without any more irrever- 
entinterruptions. ‘“ Mrs. Melcombe gave 
Peter four half-crowns to give to nurse, 
and he had to say ‘Thank you, nurse, 
for your kindness to me;’ but nurse 
wasn’t kind, she didn’t like Peter, and 
she slapped him several times.” 

“And Mrs. Melcombe gave some more 
shillings to Maria,” said Bertie. 

“Like the garden slug,” observed 
Brandon, “leaving a trail of silver behind 
her.” 

The said Maria, who was their little 
nurse-maid, now came in to fetch away 
the children. 

“Isn’t this provoking,” exclaimed John 
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Mortimer, when they were gone. “I had 
no notion that child had been neglected 
and left to pick up these pernicious su- 
perstitions, though I never liked his 
mother from the first moment I set my 
eyes on her.” 

“Why did you ask her to stay at your 
house then?” said Brandon, laughing. 

“ Giles, you know as well as I do.” 

Thereupon, having finished their break- 
fast, they set forth to walk to town, argu- 
ing together on some subject that inter- 
ested them till they reached the bank. 

Behind it, in a comfortable room fitted 
up with library tables, leather chairs, and 
cases for books and papers, sat old Au- 
gustus Mortimer. “Grand,” as he was al- 
ways called by his descendants, that being 
easier to say than his full title of grand- 
father; and if John Mortimer had not 
taken Brandon into this room to see him, 
the talk about the ghost might have faded 
away altogether from the mind of the 
latter, 

As it was, grand asked after the little 
ones, and Brandon, standing on the rug 
and looking down on the fine stern fea- 
tures and white head, began to give him 
a graphic account of what little Peter 
Melcombe had been teaching them, John 
Mortimer, while he unlocked his desk 


and sorted out certain papers, now and 
then adding a touch or two in mimicry of 
his children’s little voices. 

Old Augustus said nothing, but Bran- 
don, to his great surprise, noticed that as 
the narrative went on it produced a 


marked effect upon him; _ he listened 
with suppressed eagerness, and then 
with a cogitative air, as if he was turging 
the thing over in his mind. 

The conclusion of the story, how Janie 
had said the name of the ghost was Mel- 
combe, John Mortimer related, for Bran- 
don by that time was keenly alive to the 
certainty that they were disturbing the 
old man much. 

A short silence followed. John was 
still arranging his papers, then his father 
said deliberately,— 

“ This is the first hint I ever received 
of any presence being supposed to haunt 
the place.” 

The ghost itself had never produced 
the slightest effect on John Mortimer. 
All he thought of was the consequence 
of the tale on the minds of his children. 

““T shall take care that little monkey 
dces not come here again in a hurry,” he 
remarked, at the same time proceeding 
to mend a quill-pen ; his father watching 
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him rather keenly, Brandon thought, from 
under his bushy, white eyebrows. 

“ Now, of all men,” thought Brandon, 
“T never could have supposed that grand 
was superstitious. -I don’t believe he is 
either; what does it mean?” and as 
there was still silence, he became so 
certain that grand would fain ask some 
more questions but did not like to do so, 
that he said, in a careless tone, “ That 
was all the children told us,” and there- 
upon, being satisfied and willing to 
change the subject, as Brandon thought, 
the old man said,— 

“ Does my brother dine at home to-day, 
St. George?” 

“Yes, uncle, shall I tell him you will 
come over to dinner?” 

“ Well, my dear fellow, if you are sure 
it will be convenient to have me—it is 
a good while since I saw him—so you 
may.” 

“ He will be delighted ; shall I tell him 
you will stay the night?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well done, father,” said John, look- 
ing up. “I am glad you are getting over 
the notion that you cannot sleep away 
from home. “T’ll come over to break- 
fast, St. George, and drive my father in.” * 

“Do,” said Brandon, taking his leave ; 
and as he walked to the railway that was 
to take him home, he could not help still 
pondering on the effect produced by the 
mention of the ghost. He little supp®sed, 
however, that the ghost was at the bottom 
of this visit to his stepfather; but it was. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN MEDIEVAL 
ITALY. 


One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of early Italian history is the influ- 
ence which great preachers exerted over 
the populations of whole cities, and the 
frequent outbursts of fanatical revivalism 
to which the most highly cultivated nation 
of the Middle Ages was liable. The Ital- 
ians have never revealed any great depth 
of moral earnestness or spiritual enthu- 
siasm. That renaissance of Christianity, 
which we call the Reformation, could not 
have proceeded from a Latin people. To 
free the modern world from the mythol- 
ogy, the material symbolism, the scholas- 
tic pedantry, and the hierarchical despot- 
ism of the Middle Ages; to simplify 
religion by returning to the spirit of the 
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gospel, and to open a new sphere of 
intellectual energy by the emancipation 
of the conscience, was the work of the 
German nation. The Italians had their 
task assigned them in the field of art and 
culture. Yet, in spite of their incapacity 
for any fundamental revolutionary move- 
ment, the imagination of the Italians, 
easily affected by tragic circumstance, as 
well as by personal ability in demagogues 
and orators, exposed them to frequently 
recurring paroxysms of devotional excite- 
ment. Great national calamities, like the 
passing through their cities of the plague, 
or the anticipation of foreign invasion — 
the feuds of their noble houses, and the 
fierce civil discords which rent their 
towns — were occasions on which preach- 
ing friars and hermits seized. The fancy 
of the people was then suddenly excited. 
Processions streamed through the streets 
and churches, singing penitential psalms 
and crying mercy. Old enemies em- 
braced with tears, and swore eternal 
friendship. Evil-doers vowed to abandon 
their bad habits and assumed the cowl. 
Bonfires were lighted on the public 
squares; cards, false hair, cosmetics, 
dice, profane books, lewd pictures, and 
all the articles of a vain luxury were com- 
mitted to the flames. The paroxysm 


passed away, and the people returned 
with incurable levity to their old feuds 


and their accustomed vices. Yet this did 
not prevent a repetition of the same the- 
atrical display upon the next occasion, 
when a monk, with resonant voice and 
flashing eyes, ascended the pulpit, and 
called upon the people to repent. 

It would be unscientific to confound 
events of such European importance as 
the foundation of the orders of St. Fran- 
cis and St. Dominic with the phenomena 
in question. Still it may be remarked, 
that the sudden rise and the extraordinary 
ascendancy of the mendicants and preach- 
ers were due ina great measure to the 
sensitive and lively imagination of the 
Italians. The popes of the first half 
of the thirteenth century were shrewd 
enough to discern the political and eccle- 
siastical importance of movements, which 
seemed at first to owe their force to mere 
fanatical revivalism. They calculated on 
the intensely excitable temperament of 
the Italian nation, and employed the 
Franciscans and Dominicans as their 
militia in the crusade against the empire 
and the heretics. Again it is necessary 
to distinguish what was essentially na- 
tional from what was common to all 
Europeans in the Middle Ages. Every 
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country had its wandering hordes of 
flagellants and penitents, its crusaders 
and its pilgrims. The vast unsettled 
populations of medieval Europe, haunted 
with the recurrent instinct of migration, 
and nightmare-ridden by imperious re- 
ligious yearnings, poured flood after 
flood of fanatics upon the shores of Pal- 
estine. Half-naked savages roamed, dan- 
cing and groaning and scourging their 
flesh, from city to city, under the stress 
of semi-bestial impulses. Then came 
the period of organized pilgrimages. The 
celebrated shrines of Europe — Rome, 
Compostella, Monte Gargano, Canterbury 
— acted like lightning-conductors to the 
tempestuous devotion of the medieval 
races, like setons to their overcharged 
imagination. In all these universal move- 
ments the Italians had their share; 
though being more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the Northern peoples, they 
turned the crusades to commercial ac- 
count, and maintained some moderation 
in the fakir fury of their piety. It is not, 
therefore, with the general history of re- 
ligious enthusiasm inthe Middle Ages 
that we have to do, but rather with those 
intermittent manifestations of revivalism 
which were peculiarto the Italians. The 
chief points to be noticed are the politi- 
cal influence acquired by monks in some 
of the Italian cities, the preaching of 
peace and moral reformation, the panics 
of superstitious terror which seized upon 
wide districts, and the personal ascend- 
ancy ‘of hermits unaccredited by the 
Church, but believed by the people to be 
divinely inspired. 

One of the most picturesque figures of 
the first half of the thirteenth century is 
the Dominican monk, John of Vicenza. 
His order, which had recently been 
founded, was already engaged in the 
work of persecution. France was reek- 
ing with the slaughter of the Albigenses, 
and the stakes were smoking in the town 
of Milan, when this friar undertook the 
noble task of pacifying Lombardy. Every 
town in the north of Italy was at that 
period torn by the factions of the Guelfs 
and Ghibelines; private feuds crossed 
and intermingled with political discords ; 
and the savage tyranny of Ezzelino had 
shaken the fabric of society to its founda- 
tions. It seemed utterly impossible to 
bring this people for a moment to agree- 
ment. Yet what popes-and princes had 
failed to achieve, the voice of a single 
friar accomplished. John of Vicenza 
began his preaching in Bologna during 
the year 1233. The citizens and the 
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country-folk of the surrounding districts 
flocked to hear him. It was noticed with 
especial wonder that soldiers of all de- 
scriptions yielded to the magic of his elo- 
quence. The themes of his discourse 
were invariably reconciliation and for- 
giveness of injuries. The heads of rival 
houses, who had prosecuted hereditary 
feuds for generations, met before his pul- 
pit, and swore to live thenceforth in am- 
ity. Even the magistrates entreated him 
to examine the statutes of their city, and 
to point out any alterations by which the 
peace of the commonwealth might be 
assured. Having done his best for Bo- 
logna, John journeyed to Padua, where 
the fame of his sanctity had been already 
spread abroad. The carroccio of the city, 
on which the standard of Padua floated, 
and which had led the burghers to many 
a bloody battle, was sent out to meet him 
at Monselice, and he entered the gates in 
triumph. ‘In Padua the same exhorta- 
tions to peace produced the same results. 
Old enmities were abandoned, and hands 
were clasped which had often been 
raised in fierce fraternal conflict. Tre- 
viso, Feltre, Belluno, Conegliano, and 
Romano, the very nests of the fierce 
brood of Ezzelino, yielded to the charm. 
Verona, where the Scalas were about to 
reign, Vicenza, Mantua, and Brescia, all 
placed themselves at the disposition of 
the monk, and prayed him to reform 
their constitution. But it was not enough 
to restore peace to each separate commu- 
nity, to reconcile household with house- 
hold, and to efface the miseries of civil 
discord. John of Vicenza aimed at con- 
solidating the Lombard cities in one com- 
mon bond. For this purpose he bade the 
burghers of all the towns where he had 
preached, to meet him on the plain of 
Paquara, in the country of Verona, Thé 
28th of August was the day fixed for this 
great national assembly. More than four 
hundred thousand persons, according to 
the computation of Parisio di Cereta, ap- 
peared upon the scene. This multitude 
included the populations of Verona, Man- 
tua, Brescia, Padua, and Vicenza, mar- 
shalled under their several standards, to- 
gether with contingents furnished by 
Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Parma, and 
Bologna. Nor was the assembly con- 
fined to the common folk. The bishops 
of these flourishing cities, the haughty 
marquis of Este, the fierce lord of Ro- 
mano, and the patriarch of Aquileia, 
obeyed the invitation of the friar. There, 
on the banks of the Adige, and within 
sight of the Alps, John of Vicenza as- 
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cended a pulpit that had been prepared 
for him, and preached a sermon on the 
text, “Pacem meam do vobis, pacem re- 
linguo vobis.” The horrors of war, and 
the Christian duty of reconciliation, 
formed the subject of his sermon, at the 
end of which he constrained the Lom- 
bards to ratify a solemn league of amity, 
vowing to eternal perdition all who should 
venture to break the same, and imprecat- 
ing curses on their crops, their vines, 
their cattle, and everything they had. 
Furthermore, he induced the marquis of 
Este to take in marriage a daughter of 
Alberico da Romano. Up to this mo- 
ment John of Vicenza had made a noble 
use of the strange power which he pos- 
sessed. But his success seems to have 
turned his head. Instead of confining 
himself to the work of pacification so 
well begun, he now demanded to be made 
lord of Vicenza, with the titles of duke 
and count, and to receive the supreme 
authority in Verona. The people, be- 
lieving him to be a saint, readily acceded 
to his wishes ; but one of the first things 
he did, after altering the statutes of these 
burghs, was to burn sixty citizens of Ve- 
rona, whom he had himself condemned 
as heritics. The Paduans_ revolted 
against his tyranny. Obliged to have 
recourse to arms, he was beaten and put 
in prison ; and when. he was released, at 
the intercession of the pope, he found his 
wonderful prestige annihilated.* | 

The position of Fra Jacopo del Busso- 
laro in Pavia differed from that of Fra 
Giovanni da Vicenza in Verona. Yet the 
commencement of his political authority 
was very nearly the same. The son of a 
poor box-maker of Pavia, he early took 
the habit of the Augustines, and acquired 
a reputation for sanctity by leading the 
austere life of a hermit. It happened in 
the year 1356 that he was commissioned 
by the superiors of his order to preach 
the Lenten sermons to the people of 
Pavia. “Then,” to quote Matteo Vil- 
lani, “it pleased God that this monk 
should make his sermons so agreeable 
to every species of people, that the fame 
of them and the devotion they inspired 
increased marvellously. And be seeing 
the concourse of the people, and the faith 
they bare him, began to denounce vice, 
and specially usury, revenge, and ill be- 
haviour of women ; and thereupon he be- 
gan to speak against the disorderly lord- 
ship: of the tyrants: and in a short time 

* The most interesting accounts of Fra Giovanrfi da, 


Vicenza are to be found in Muratori, vol. viii., in the 
Annals of Rolandini and Gerardus Maurisius, 
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he brought the women to modest man- 
ners, and the men to renunciation of 
usury and feuds.” The only citizens of 
Pavia who resisted his eloquence were 
the Beccaria family, who at that time 
ruled Pavia like despots. His most 
animated denunciations were directed 
against their extortions and excesses. 
Therefore they sought to slay him. But 
the people gave him a body-guard, and at 
last he wrought so powerfully with the 
burghers that they expelled the house of 
Beccaria and established a republican 
government. At this time the Visconti 
were laying siege to Pavia: the passes of 
the Ticino and the Po were occupied by 
Milanese troops, and the city was re- 
duced toa state of blockade. Fra Jacopo 
assembled the able-bodied burghers, ani- 
mated them by his eloquence, and led 
them to the attack of their besiegers. 
They broke through the lines of the be- 
leaguering camp, and re-established the 
freedom of Pavia. What remained, how- 
ever, of the Beccaria party passed over to 
the enemy, and threw the whole weight 
of their influence into the scale of the 
Visconti: so that at the end ofa three 
years’ manful conflict, Pavia was deliv- 
ered to Galeazzo Visconti in 1359. Fra 
Jacopo made the best terms that he 
could for the city, and took no pains to 
secure his own safety. He was con- 
signed by the conquerors to the supe- 
riors of his order, and died in the dun- 
geons of a convent at Vercelli. In his 
case, the sanctity of an austere life, and 
the eloquence of an authoritative preacher 
of repentance, had been strictly subordi- 
nated to political aims in the interests of 
republican liberty. Fra Jacopo deserves 
to rank with Savonarola: like Savonarola, 
he fell a victim to the selfish and immoral 
oppressors of his country. As in the 
case of Savonarola, we can trace the con- 
nection which subsisted in Italy between 
a high standard of morality and patriotic 
heroism.* 

San Bernardino da Massa heads a long 
list of preachers, who, without taking a 
prominent part in contemporary politics, 
devoted all their energies to the moral re- 
generation of the people. His life, writ- 
ten by Vespasiano da Bisticci, is one of 
the most valuable documents which we 
possess for the religious history of Italy 
in the first half of the fifteenth century. 
His parents, who were people of good 
condition, sent him at an early age to 

* The best authorities for the life and actions of Fra 


Jacopo are Matteo Villani, bks. 8 and 9, and Peter 
us, in his Chronicle (Grezvius, vol. ix.). 
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study the Canon Law at Siena. They de- 
signed him for a lucrative and important 
office in the Church. But, while yet a 
youth, he was seized with a profound 
conviction of the degradation of his coun- 
trymen. The sense of sin so weighed 
upon him that he sold all his substance, 
entered the order of St. Francis, and be- 
gan to preach against the vices which 
were flagrant in great Italian cities. 
After travelling through the length and 
breadth of the peninsula, and winning all 
men by the magic of his eloquence, he 
came to Florence. “There,” says Ves- 
pasiano, “the Florentines being by na- 
ture very well disposed indeed to truth, 
he so dealt that he changed the whole 
State and gave it, one may say, a second 
birth. And in order to abolish the false 
hair which the women wore, and games 
of chance, and other vanities, he caused a 
sort of large stall to be raised in the 
Piazza di Santa Croce, and bade every 
one who possessed any of these vanities 
to place them there; and so they did; 
and he set fire thereto and burned the 
whole.” San Bernardino preached unre- 
mittingly for forty-two years in every 
quarter of Italy, and died at last worn out 
with fatigue and sickness: “of many 
enmities and deaths of men he wrought 
peace and removed deadly hatreds ; and 
numberless princes, who harboured feuds 
to the death, he reconciled, and restored 
tranquillity to many cities and peoples.” 
A vivid picture of the method adopted by 
San Bernardino in his dealings with these 
cities is presented to us by Graziani, the 
chronicler of Perugia. “On September 
23, 1425, a Sunday, there were, as far as 
we could reckon, upwards of three thou- 
sand persons in the cathedral. His ser- 
mon was from the Sacred Scripture, re- 
proving men of every vice and sin, and 
teaching Christian living. Then he be- 
gan to rebuke the women for their paints 
and cosmetics, and false hair, and such 
like wanton customs ; and in like manner 
the men for their cards and dice-boards 
and masks and amulets and charms: in- 
somuch that within a fortnight the wo- 
men sent all their false hair and gewgaws 
to the Convent of St. Francis, and the 


‘men their dice, cards, and such gear, to 


the amount of many loads. And on 
October 29 Fra Bernardino collected all 
these devilish things on the piazza, where 
he erected a kind of wooden castle be- 
tween the fountain and the bishop’s pal- 
ace; and in this he put all the said arti- 
cles, and set fire to them; and the fire 
was so great that none durst go near; 
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and in the fire were burned things of the 
greatest value, and so great was the haste 
of men and women to escape that fire 
that many would have perished but for 
the quick aid of the burghers.” To- 
gether with this onslaught upon vanities, 
Fra Bernardino connected the preaching 
of peace and amity. It is noticeable that 
while his sermon lasted and the great bell 
of San Lorenzo went on tolling, no man 
could be taken or imprisoned in the city 
of Perugia.* 

The same city was the scene of many 
similar displays. During the fifteenth 
century it remained in a state of the most 
miserable internal discord owing to the 
feuds of its noble families. Graziani gives 
an account of the preaching there of Fra 
Jacopo della Marca, in 1445. On this 
occasion a temporary truce was patched 
up between old enemies, a witch was 
burned for the edification of the burghers, 
the people were reproved for their ex- 
travagance in dress, and two peacemakers 
(pacieri) were appointed for each gate. 
On March 22, after undergoing this dis- 
cipline, the whole of Perugia seemed to 
have repented of its sins; but the first 
entry for April 15, is the murder of one 
of the Ranieri family by another of the 
same house. So transitory were the 
effects of such revivals.t Another entry 
in Graziani’s Chronicle deserves to be 
noticed. He describes how, in 1448, Fra 
Roberto da Lecce (like San Bernardino 
and Fra Jacopo della Marca,a Francis- 
can of the Order of Observance) came to 
preach in January. He was only twenty- 
two years of age; but his fame was so 
great that he drew about 15,000 persons 
into the piazza to listen to him. The 
stone pulpit, we may say in passing, is 
still shown, from which these sermons 
were delivered. It is built into the wall 
of the cathedral, and commands the whole 
square. Roberto da Lecce began by ex- 
hibiting a crucifix, which moved the audi- 
ence to tears ; “and the weeping and cry- 
ing, “ Fesu misericordia /” lasted about 
half an hour. Then he made four citi- 
zens be chosen for each gate as peace- 
makers.” What follows in Graziani is 
an account of a theatrical show, exhibit- 
ed upon the steps of the cathedral. On 
Good Friday the friar assembled all the 
citizens, and preached; and when the 
moment came for the elevation of the 
crucifix, “there issued from San Lorenzo 


* See Vespasiano, Vite di Uomini Illustri, pp. 
185-192. Graziani, Archivio Storico, vol. xvi. part i. 
PP. 313) 314 

Tt See Graziani, pp. 565-568. 
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Eliseo di Christoforo, a barber of the 
quarter of Sant Angelo, like a naked 
Christ with the cross on his shoulder, 
and the crown of thorns upon his head, 
and his flesh seemed to be bruised as 
when Christ was scourged.” The peo- 
ple were immensely moved by this sight. 
They groaned and cried out, *‘ Misericor- 
dia /” and many monks were made upon 
the spot. At last, on April 7, Fra Rober- 
to took his leave of the Perugians, cry- 
ing as he went, “Za pace sia con voi /” * 
We have a glimpse of the same Fra 
Roberto da Lecce at Rome, in the year 
1482. The feuds of the noble families 
Della Croce and Della Valle were then 
raging in the streets of Rome. On the 
night April 3 they fought a pitched bat- 
tle in the neighbourhood of the Pan- 
theon, the factions of Orsini and Colonna 
joining in the fray. Many of the com- 
batants were left dead before the palaces 
of the Vallensi; the numbers of the 
wounded were variously estimated ; and 
all Rome seemed to be upon the verge of 
civil war. Roberto da Lecce, who was 
drawing large congregations, not only of 
the common folk, but also of the Roman 
prelates, to his sermons at Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva, interrupted his discourse 
upon the following Friday, and held be- 
fore the people the image of their cru- 
cified Saviour, entreating them to make 
peace. As he pleaded with them, he 
wept; and they too fell to weeping— 
fierce satellites of the rival factions and 
worldly prelates lifting up their voice in 
concert with the friar who had touched 
their hearts.f Another member of the 
Franciscan Order of Observance should 
be mentioned after Fra Roberto. This 
was Fra Giovanni da Capistrano, of 
whose preaching at Brescia in 1451 we 
have received a minute account. He 
brought with him a great reputation for 
sanctity and eloquence, and for the mirac- 
ulous cures which he had wrought. The 
rectors of the city, together with three 
hundred of the most distinguished burgh- 
ers upon horseback, and a crowd of 
well-born ladies on foot, went out to meet 
him on February 9. Arrangements were 
made for the entertainment of himself 
and one hundred followers, at public 
cost. Next morning, three hours before 
dawn, there were already assembled up- 
wards of ten thousand people on the 
piazza, waiting for the preacher. ‘ Think, 
therefore,” says the Chronicle, “how 


* Graziani, pp. 597-6or. 
+ See ‘‘ Jacobus Volaterranus.” 
PP. 126, 466, 167. 
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many there must have been in the day- 
time ! and mark this, that they came less 
to hear his sermon than to see him.” 
As he made his way through the throng, 
his frock was almost torn to pieces on 
his back, everybody struggling to geta 
fragment.* 

It did not always need the interposition 
of a friar to arouse a strong religious 
panic in Italian cities. After an unusual- 
ly. fierce bout of discord the burghers 
themselves would often attempt to give 
the sanction of solemn rites and vows 
before the altar to their temporary truces. 
Siena, which was always more disturbed 
by civil strife than any of her neighbours, 
offered a notable example of this custom 
inthe year 1494. The factions of the 
Monti de’ Nove and del Popolo had been 
raging; the city was full of feud and sus- 
picion, and all Italy was agitated by the 
French invasion. It seemed good, there- 
fore, to the heads of the chief parties 
that an oath of peace should be taken by 
the whole body of the burghers. Allegret- 
ti’s account of the ceremony, which took 
place at dead of night in the beautiful 
cathedral of Siena, is worthy to be trans- 
lated. “The conditions of the. peace 


were then read, which took up eight 
pages, together with an oath of the most 


horrible sort, full of maledictions, impre- 
cations, excommunications, invocations 
of evil, renunciation of benefits temporal 
and spiritual, confiscation of goods, vows, 
and so many other woes that to hear it 
was terror ; e¢ etiam that in articulo mor- 
zis no sacrament should accrue to the 
salvation, but rather to the damnation of 
those who might break the said condi- 
tions; in so much that I, Allegretto di 
Nanni Allegretti, being present, believe 
that never was made or heard a more 
awful and horrible oath. Then the nota- 
ries of the Nove and the Popolo, on 
either side-of, the altar, wrote down the 
names ofall the citizens, who swore upon 
the crucifix, for on each side there was 
one, and every couple of the one.and the 
other faction kissed; and the bells 
clashed, and Ze Deum laudamus was 
sung with the organs and the choir while 
the oath was being taken. All this hap- 
pened between one and two hours of the 
night, with many torches lighted. Now 
may God will that this be peace indeed, 
and tranquillity for all citizens, whereof I 
doubt.”+ The doubt of Allegretti was 
but too reasonable. Siena profited lit- 


* See “Istori a Bresciana.” Muratori, xxi. 865. 
+ See Muratori, vol. xxiii. p. 839. 
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tle by these dreadful oaths and terrify- 
ing functions. Two years later on, the 
same chronicler tells how it was believed 
that blood had rained outside the Porta 
a Laterino, and that various visions of 
saints and spectres had appeared to holy 
persons, proclaiming changes in the 
state, and commanding a public demon- 
stration of repentance. Each parish or- 
ganized a procession, and all in turn 
marched, some by day and some by night, 
singing litanies and beating and scourging 
themselves, to the cathedral, where they 
dedicated candles ; and “one ransomed 
prisoners, for an offering, and another 
dowered a girl in marriage.” In Bologna 
in 1457 a similar revival took place on the 
occasion of an outbreak of the plague. 
“Flagellants went round the city, and 
when they came to across they all cried 
with a loud voice : ‘ Misericordia / miseri- 
cordia /’ For eight days there was a strict 


‘fast ; the butchers shut their shops.” Fer- 


rara exhibited a like devotion in 1496, on 
even a larger scale. About this time the 
entire Italian nation was panic-stricken by 
the passage of Charles VIII., and by the 
changes in states and kingdoms which 
Savonarola had predicted. The Ferra- 
rese, to quote the language of their chron- 
iclér, expected that “ in this year, through- 
out Italy, would be the greatest famine, 
war, and want that had ever been since 
the world began.” Therefore they fasted, 
and “the Duke of Ferrara fasted together 
with the whole of his court.” At the 
same time. a proclamation was made 
against swearing, games of hazard, and 
unlawful trades ; and it was enacted that 
the Jews should resume their obnoxious 
yellow gaberdine with the O upon their 
breasts. In I500 these edicts were re- 
peated. ‘The condition of Italy had 
grown worse and worse ; it was necessary 
to besiege the saints with still more ener- 
getic demonstrations. Therefore “the 
Duke Ercole da Este, for good reasons 
to him known, and because it is always 
well to be on good terms with God, or- 
dained that processions should be made 
every third day in Ferrara, with the whole 
clergy, and about four thousand children 
or more from twelve years of age upwards, 
dressed in white, and each holding a ban- 
ner with a painted Jesus. His lordship, 
and his sons and brothers, followed this 
procession, namely, the duke on horse- 
back, because he could not then walk, 
and all the rest on foot, behind the bish- 
op.” A certain amount of irony trans- ' 
pires in this quotation, which would 





make one fancy that the chronicler sus- 
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pected the duke of ulterior, and perhaps 
political motives.* It sometimes hap- 
pened that the contagion of such devotion 
spread from city to city ; on one occasion, 
in 1399, it travelled from Piedmont 
through the whole of Italy. The epidemic 
of flagellants, of which Giovanni Villani 
speaks in 1310 (lib. viii. cap. 121), began 
also in Piedmont, and spread along the 
Genoese Riviera. The Florentine author- 
ities refused entrance to these fanatics 
into their territory. In 1334 Villani men- 
tions another outburst of the same devo- 
tion (lib. xi. cap. 23), which was excited 
by the preaching of Fra Venturino da 
Bergamo. The penitents on this occa- 
sion wore for badge a dove with the 
olive-branch. They stayed fifteen days 
in Florence, scourging themselves before 
the altars of the Dominican churches, 
and feasting, five hundred at a time, in 
the Piazza di S. M. Novella. Corio, in 
the “ Storia di Milano” (p. 281), gives an 
interesting account of these “ white peni- 
tents,” as they were called in the year 
1399. “ Multitudes of men, women, girls, 


boys, small and great, townspeople and 
countryfolk, nobles and burghers, laity 
and clergy, with bare feet and dressed in 
white sheets from head to foot,” visited 
the towns and villages of every district 


in succession. ‘On their journey, when 
they came to across-road or to crosses, 
they threw themselves on the ground, 
crying ‘ M/tsericordia /’ three times ; then 
they recited the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Ave Mary. On their entrance intoacity, 
they walked singing Stadat mater dolo- 
rosa and other litanies and prayers. The 
population of the places to which they 
came were divided ; for some went forth 
and told those who stayed that they 
should assume the same habit, so that at 
one time there were as many as ten thou- 
sand, and at another as many as fifteen 
thousand of them.” After admitting 
that the fruit of this devotion was in 
many cases penitence, and’ amity, and 
almsgiving, Corio goes on to observe: 
“ However, men returned to a worse life 
than ever after it was over.” It is notice- 
able that Italy was devastated in 1400 by 
ahorrible plague; and it is impossible 
not to believe that the crowding of so 
many penitents together on the highways 
and in the cities led to this result. 
During the anarchy of Italy between 
1494 (the date of the invasion of Charles 
VIII.) and 1527 (the date of the sack of 
Rome) the voice of preaching friars and 


* “Diario Ferrarese.”” Muratori, xxiv. pp. 17-386. 
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hermits was often raised, and the effect 
was always to drive the people to a frenzy 
of revivalistic piety. Milan was the cen- 
tre of the military operations of the 
French, the Swiss, the Spaniards, and 
the Germans. No city suffered more 
cruelly, and in none were fanatical proph- 
ets received with greater superstition. 
In 1516 there appeared in Milan “a lay- 
man, large of stature, gaunt, and beyond 
measure wild, without shoes, without 
shirt, bareheaded, with bristly hair and 
beard, and so thin that he seemed an- 
other Julian the hermit.” He lived on 
water and millet-seed, slept on the bare 
earth, refused alms of all sorts, and 
preached with wonderful authority. In 
spite of the opposition of the archbishop 
and chapter, he chose the Duomo for his 
theatre; and there he denounced the 
vices of the priests and monks to vast 
congregations of eager listeners. In a 
word, he engaged in open warfare with 
the clergy on their own ground. But 
they of course proved too streng for 
him, and he was driven out of the city, 
He was a native of Siena, aged 30.* We 
may compare with this picturesque ap- 
parition of Jeronimo in Milan what 
Varchi says about the prophets who 
haunted Rome like birds of evil omen in 
the first years of the pontificate of Clem- 
ent VII. “ Not only friars from the pul- 
pit, but hermits on the piazza, went about 
preaching and predicting the ruin of Italy 
and the end of the world with wild cries 
and threats.”¢ In 1523 Milan beheld 
the spectacle of a parody of the old 
preachers. There appeared a certain 
Frate di San Marco, whom the people 
held for a saint, and who “encouraged 
the Milanese against the French, saying 
it was a merit with Jesus Christ to slay 
those Frenchmen, and that they were 
pigs.” He seems to have beena feeble 
and ignorant fellow, whose head had 
been turned by the examples of Bussolaro 
and Savonarola.f{ Again, in 1529, we find 
a certain monk, Tommaso, of the order 
of St. Dominic, stirring up a great com- 
motion of piety in Milan. The city had 
been brought to the very lowest state of 
misery by the Spanish occupation; and, 
strange to say, this friar was himself a 
Spaniard. In order to propitiate offend- 
ed deities, he organized a procession on 
a great scale. Seven hundred women, 
five hundred men, and twenty-five hun- 


_..* See “ Prato” and “ Burigozzo,” Arch. Stor. vol. 
iii. pp. 357, 431- ; 

+ Storia Florentina, vol. i. p. 87. 

t Argh. Stor. vol. iil. p. 443. 
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dred children, assembled in the cathe 
dral. The children were dressed in 
white, the men and women in sackcloth, 
and all were barefooted. They prome- 
naded the streets of Milan, incessantly 
shouting “ Afisericordia /” and besieged 
the Duomo with the same dismal cry, 
the bishop and the municipal authori- 
ties of Milan taking part in the devotion.* 
These gusts of penitential piety were 
matters of real national importance. 
Writers imbued with the classic spirit of 
the Renaissance thought them worthy of 
a place in their philosophical histories. 
Thus we find Pitti, in the “ Storia Filo- 
ventina” (Arch, Stor. vol. i. p. 112), de- 
scribing what happened at Florence in 
1514: —“ There appeared in Santa Croce 
a Frate Francesco da Montepulciano, 
very young, who rebuked vice with sever- 
ity, and affirmed that God had willed to 
scourge Italy, especially Florence and 
Rome, in sermons so terrible that the 
audience kept crying with floods of tears, 
‘ Misericordia/’ The whole people was 
struck dumb with horror, for those who 
could not hear the friar by reason of the 
crowd, listened with no less fear to the 
reports of others. At last he preached a 
sermon so awful that the congregation 
stood like men who had lost their senses; 


for he promised to reveal upon the third 
day how and from what source he had 
received this prophecy. However, when 
he left the pulpit, worn out and ex- 
hausted, he was seized with an illness of 
the lungs, which soon put an end to his 


life.” Pitti goes on to relate the frenzy 
of revivalism excited by this monk’s 
preaching, which roused all the old mem- 
ories of Savonarolain Florence. It be- 
came necessary for the bishop to put 
down the devotion by special edicts, 
while the Medici endeavoured to distract 
the minds of the people by tournaments 
and public shows. 

Enough has ‘now been quoted from va- 
rious original sources to illustrate the 
feverish recurrences of superstitious 
panics in Italy during the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. The biography of 
Savonarola has been purposely omitted. 
It will, however, be observed, from what 
has been said about John of Vicenza, 
Jacopo del Bussolaro, San Bernardino, 
Roberto da Lecce, Giovanni della Marca, 
and Fra Capistrano, that Savonarola was 
by no means an extraordinary phenomenon 
in Italian history. Combining the meth- 
ods and the aims of all these men, and 


* Burigozzo, pp. 485-489 
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remaining within the sphere of their con- 
ceptions, he impressed a ré/e, which had 
been often played in the chief Italian 
towns, with the stamp of his peculiar ge- 
nius. It was a source of weakness to 
him in his combat with Alexander VL, 
that he could not rise above the monas- 
tic ideal of the prophet, which prevailed 
in Italy, or grasp one of those regener- 
ative conceptions which formed the mo- 
tive force of the Reformation. The in- 
herent defects of all Italian revivals, 
spasmodic in their paroxysms, vehement 
while they lasted, but transient in their 
effects, are exhibited upon a tragic scale 
by Savonarola. What strikes us, after 
studying the records of these movements 
in Italy, is chiefly their want of true men- 
talenergy. The momentary effect pro- 
duced in great cities like Florence, Milan, 
Verona, Pavia, Bologna, and Perugia, is 
quite out of proportion to the slight in- 
tellectual power exerted by the prophet 
in each case. He has nothing really new 
or life-giving to communicate. He 
preaches indeed the duty of repentance 
and charity, institutes a reform of glaring 
moral abuses, and works as forcibly as 
he can upon the imagination of his audi- 
ence. Buthe sets no current of fresh 
thought in motion. Therefore, when his 
personal influence was once forgotten, he 
left no mark upon the nation he so deep- 
ly agitated. Wecan only wonder that, in 
many cases, he obtained so complete an 
ascendancy in the political world. All 
this is as true of Savonarola as itis of 
San Bernardino. It is this which re- 
moves him so immeasurably from Huss, 
from Wesley, and from Luther. 
J. A. S. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE, 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Str ROLAND LoRRAINE was almost as 
free from superstition as need be. To 
be wholly quit of that romantic element, 
is a disadvantage still; and excepts a 
neighbour even now from the general 
neighbourly sympathy. Threescore years 
ago, of course, that prejudice was three- 
fold. 

The swing of British judgment mainly 
takes magnetic repulse from whatever 
the French are rushing after. When 
they are republican, all of us rally for 
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throne and constitution. When they 
have a parliament, we want none. Whea 
they are pressed under empire, we are 
apt to be glad that it serves them right. 
We know them to be brave and good, 
lovers of honour, and sensitive; but we 
cannot get over the line between us and 
them —and the rest of the world, per- 
haps. 

Whatever might be said, or reasoned, 
for or against the whole of things, Sir 
Roland had long made up his mind to be 
moderate and neutral. He liked every- 
body to speak his best (according to self- 
opinion), and he liked to keep out of the 
way of them all, and relapse into the 
wiser ages. He claimed his own power 
to think for himself, as well as the mere 
right of doing so. And therefore he long 
had been “ heterodox ” to earnest, right- 
minded people. 

Never the more, however, could he 
shake himself free from the inborn might 
of hereditary leanings. The traditions 
of his house and race had still some 
power over him, a power increased by 
long seclusion, and the love of hearth 
and home. Therefore, when Trotman 


was cut off, on his way for his weekly 
paper, by a great black gliding flood, and 
aghast ran up the Coombe to tell it— 


Sir Roland, while he smiled, felt strange 
misgivings creeping coldly. 

Alice, a sweet and noble maiden, on 
the tender verge of womanhood, came to 
her father’s side, and led him to his fa- 
vourite book-room. She saw that he 
was atthe point of trembling; although 
he could still command his nerves, unless 
he began to thinkof them. Dissembling 
her sense of all this, she sat by the fire, 
and waited for him. 

“ My darling, we have had a very hap- 
py time,” he began at last to say to her; 
“you and I for many years, suiting one 
another.” 

“To be sure we have, father. And I 
mean to go on suiting you for many more 
years yet.” 

Her father saw by the firelight the sad- 
ness in her eyes ; and he put some gaiety 
into his own, or tried. 

“ Lallie, you have brighter things be- 
fore you—a house of your own, and 
society, and the grand world, and great 
shining.” 

“Excellent things, no doubt, my fa- 
ther; but not to be compared with you 
and home. Have I done anything to vex 
you, that you talk like this to me?” 

“Let me see. Come here and show 
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me. There are few things I enjoy so 
much as being vexed by you.” 

“There, papa, you are in a hurry to 
have your usual laugh at me. You shall 
have no material now. ‘I knows what is 
right, and I means to do it,?—as the 
man said to me at the turnpike-gate, 
when he made me pay twice over. Con- 
sider yourself, my darling father, saddled 
for all your life with me.” 

Sir Roland loved his daughter’s quick 
bright turns of love, and loving passion, 
when her heart was really moved. A 
thousand complex moods and longings 
played around or pierced her then; yet 
all controlled, or at least concealed, by 
an English lady’s quietude. Alice was 
so like himself, that he always knew 
what she would think; and he tried his 
best to follow the zigzag flash of fem- 
inine feeling. 

“My dear child,” he said at last; 
“something has been too much for you. 
Perhaps that foolish fellow’s story of this 
mysterious water. A gross exaggeration, 
doubtless. The finny tribe sticking fast 
by the gills in the nest of the wood- 
pigeon. Marry come up! Let us see 
these wonders. The moon is at the full 
to-night; and I hear no rain on the win- 
dows now. Go and fetch my crabstick, 
darling.” 

“Oh, may I come with you, papa? 
Do say yes. I shall lie awake all night, 
unless I go. The moon is sure to clear 
the storm off; and I will wrap up so 
thoroughly.” 

“But you cannot wrap up your feet, 
dear child ; and the roads are continually 
flooded now.” 

“Not on the chalk, papa; never on 
the chalk, except in the very hollow 
places. Besides, I will put on my new 
French clogs. They can’t be much less 
than six inches thick. I shall stand 
among the deluge high enough for the 
fish to build their nests on me.” 

“Daughter of folly, and no child of 
mine, go and put your clogs on. We will 
go out at the eastern door, to arouse no 
curiosity.” 

As the master and his daughter passed 
beneath the astrologer’s tower, and left 
the house by his private entrance, they 
could not help thinking of the good old 
prince, and his kind anxiety about them. 
To the best of their knowledge, the wise 
Agasicles had never heard of the Woe- 
burn; or perhaps his mind had been so 
much engrossed with the comet that he 
took no heed of it. And even in his 
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time, this strange river was legendary as 
the Hydaspes. 

After the heavy and tempestuous rain, 
the night was fair, as it generally is, even 
in the worst of weather, when the full 
moon rises. The long-chined hill, with 
its level outline stretching towards the 
south of east, afforded play for the glan- 
cing light of a watery and laborious moon. 
Long shadows, laid in dusky bars, or cast 
in heavy masses where the hollow land 
prevailed for them, and misty columns 
hovering and harbouring over tree-clumps, 
and gleams of quiet light pursuing ave- 
nues of opening —all of these, at every 
* step of deep descent, appeared to flicker 

like a great flag waving. 

“What a very lovely night! How 
beautifully the clouds lie!” cried Alice, 
being apt to kindle rashly into poetry: 
“they softly put themselves in rows, and 
then they float towards the moon, and 
catch the silver of her smile—oh why do 
they do that, papa?” 

“Because the wind is west, my dear. 
Take care; you are on a great flint, I 
fear. You are always cutting your boots 
out.” 

“No, papa, no. I have got you this 
time. That shows how much you attend 
tome. Ihave got my great French clogs 
on ” 


‘‘ Then how very unsafe to be looking 


at the moon! Lean on me steadily, if 
you must do that. The hill is slippery 
with slime on the chalk. You will skate 
away to the bottom, and leave me mourn- 
ing.” 

w Oh, how I should love to skate, if 
ladies ever could do such a thing! I 
can slide very nicely, as you know, papa. 
Don’t you think, after all this rain, we 
are sure to have a nice cold winter ?” 

“Who can tell, Lallie? I only hope 
not. You children, with your quick cir- 
culation, active limbs, and vigorous lungs, 
are always longing for frost and snow. 
But when they come, you get tired of 
them, within a week at the utmost. But 
in your selfish spring of life, you forget 
all the miseries of the poor and old, or 
even young folk who are poor, and the 
children starving everywhere.’ And the 
price of all food is now most alarming.” 

“T am sure I meant no harm,” said 
Alice; “one cannot always think of 
everything, Papa, do you know that you 
have lately taken to be very hard upon 
me?” 

“Well now, everybody says that of 
me,” Sir Roland answered, thoughtfully ; 
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that. But, out of many mouths I am 
convicted. Struan Hales says it; and 
so does my mother. Hilary seemed to 
imply it also, at the time when he last 
was heard of. Mine own household, 
Trotman, Mrs. Pipkins, and that charita- 
ble Mrs. Merryjack, have combined to 
take the same view of me. There must 
be truth in it. I cannot make head 
against such a cloud of witnesses. And 
now Alice joins them. What more do I 
want? I must revise my opinion of my- 
self, and confess that I am a hard-hearted 
man.” 

This question Sir Roland debated with 
himself, in a manner which had long been 
growing upon him, in the gathering love 
of solitude. Being by nature a man with 
a most extraordinary love of justice, he 
found it hard (as such rare men do) to be 
perfectly sure about anything. He al- 
ways desired to look at a subject from 
every imaginable outside view, receding 
(like a lark in the clouds) from ground- 
ling consideration, yet frankly open (like 
a woodcock roasting) to anything good 
put under him. Nobody knew him; but 
he did his best, when he thought of that 
matter, to know himself. 

Now, his daughter allowed him to fol- 
low out his meditation quietly ; and then 
she said, as they went down the hill, 
warily heeding each other’s steps — 

“Papa, I beg you particularly to pay 
no attention whatever to your own opin- 
ion, or any other opinion in the world, 
except perhaps, at least, perhaps a 

* Perhaps that of Alice.” 

* Quite so, papa. About my own af- 
fairs my opinion is of no value; but 
about yours, and the family in general, it 
is really —something.” 

“ Wisest of our race, and bravest, you 
are rushing into the water, darling — 
stop; you have forgotten what we came 
for. Wecame to see the Woeburn, and 
here it is!” 

“Is this it? And yesterday I walked 
across this very place! Oh, what a 
strange black river !” 

As Alice drew suddenly back and 
shuddered, Sir Roland Lorraine threw 
his left arm round her, without a word, 
and looked at her. The light of the full 
moon fell on her face, through a cieft of 
jagged margins, and the shadow of a 
branch that had lost its leaves lay on her 
breast, and darkened it. 

“Why, Lallie, you seem to be quite 
frightened,” her father said, after wait- 
ing long; “look up at me, and tell me, 


“I scarcely dreamed that my fault was ! dear.” 
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“No, I am not at all frightened, papa, 
but perhaps I am a little out of spirits.” 

“Why?” asked Sir Roland; “you 
surely do not pay heed to old rhymes 
and silly legends. I call this a fine and, 
most picturesque water. I only wish it 
were always here.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t say that, I implore 
you. And I felt you shiver when you 
saw it first. You know what it means 
for our family,— loss of life once, loss of 
property twice, and the third time the 
loss of honour,— and with that, of course, 
our extinction.” 

“You little goose, none can lose their 
honour without dishonourable acts. 
Come, Miss Cassandra; of the present 
Lorraines—a very narrow residue — 
who is to be distinguished thus ?” 

“ Father, you know so much more than 
I do; but I thought that many people 
were disgraced, without having ever de- 
served it.” 

“Disgraced, my darling; but not dis- 
honoured. What could disgrace ever be 
to us?—a thing that comes and goes, 
according to the fickle seasons —a result 
of the petty human weather, as this mel- 
ancholy water is of the larger influence.” 

“ Papa, then you own that it is melan- 
choly. That was just what I wanted you 
todo. You always take things so differ- 
ently from everybody else, that I began 
to think you would look upon this asa 
happy outburst of a desirable watering- 
water.” 

“Well done, Lallie! The command 
of language is an admirable gift. But 
the want of it leads to still finer issues. 
This watering-water seems inclined to go 
on for a long time watering.” 

“ Of course, it must go flowing, flow- 
ing, until its time is over.” 

“ Lallie, you have, among many other 
gifts, a decided turn for epigram. You 
scarcely could have described more 
tersely the tendencies of water. I firmly 
believe that this stream will go on flow- 
ing and flowing, until it quite stops.” 

“Papa, you area great deal too bad. 
You must perceive that you are so, even 
by the moonlight. I say the most sensi- 
ble things ever thought of, and out of 
them you make nonsense. Now let me 
have myturn. So please you, have you 
thought of bridges? Howis our butcher 
to come, or our miller, our letters, or 
even our worthy beggars? Weare shut 
off in front. Without building a boat, 
can I ever hear even Uncle Struan 
preach? Hark! I hear something like 
him.” 
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‘“ You frivolous Lallie ! you are too bad. 
I cannot permit such views of things.” 

“Of course, papa, I never meant it. 
Only please to listen.” 

The dark and deep stream, which now 
had grown to a width of some twelve 
yards perhaps, was gliding swiftly, but 
without a murmur, towards the broad 
and watery moon. On the right-hand 
side, steep scars of chalk, shedding 
gleams of white rays, made the hollow 
places darker; while on the other side, 
furzy tummocks, patches of briar, and 
tufted fallows spread the many-pointed 
light among their shadows justly. 

“Please to listen,” again said Alice, 
shrinking from her father, lest she might 
be felt to tremble. “What a plaintive, 
thrilling sound! It must be a good ban- 
shee, Iam sure; a banshee that knows 
how good we are, and protests against 
our extinction. There it is again —and 
there seems to be another wail inside 
of it.” 

“ A Chinese puzzle of noises, Lallie, 
and none of them very musical, Your 
ears are keener than mine, of course; 
but, being extinct of romance, I should 
say that I heard a donkey braying.” 

“ Papa, now! papa, if it comes to that 
—and I said it was like Uncle Struan’s 
voice! But I beg his pardon, quite 
down on my knees, if you think that it 
can be a donkey.” 

“Tam saved all the trouble of think- 
ing about it. There he is looking hard 
at us!” 

“Qh no, papa, he is not looking hard at 
us. He is looking most softly and sadly. 
What a darling donkey, and his nose is 
like a snowdrop!” 

Clearly in the moonlight shone, on the 
opposite bank of the Woeburn, the nose 
of Jack the donkey. His wailings had 
been coming long, and his supplications 
rising; he was cut off from his home, 
and fodder, and wholly beloved Bonny. 
And the wail inside a wail—as Alice 
had described it —was the sound of the 
poor boy’s woe, responsive to the forlorn 
appeal of Jack. On the brink of the 
cruel dividing water they must have been 
fora long time striding up and down 
over against each other, stretching fond 
noses vainly forward, and outvying one 
another in the luxury of poetic woe. 

“ Don’t say a word, papa,” whispered 
Alice. “The boy cannot see us here 
behind this bush, and we can see him 
beautifully in the moonlight. I want to 
know what he will do, so much.” 

“I don’t see what he can do except 
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howl,” Sir Roland answered quietly ; 
“and certainly he seems to possess re- 
markable powers, in that way.” 

*“ Bo-hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo!” wept Bon- 
ny in confirmation of this opinion ; and 
“eke-haw, eke-haw,” from a nose of 
copious pathos, formed the elegiac re- 
frain. Then having exhausted the well 
of weeping, the boy became fitter for rea- 
soning. He wiped his eyes with his scar- 
let sleeves, and stretched forth his arms 
reproachfully. 

“Oh Jack, Jack, Jack, whatever have I 
done to you? All the crumb of the loaf 
you had, and the half of the very last 
orchard I run, and the prime of old 
Nanny’s short-horns, and if you wasn’t 
pleased, you might a’ said so all the 
morning, Jack. There’s none in all the 
world as knoweth what you and I be, but 
one another. And there’s none as careth 
for either on us, only you and me, Jack. 
Don’t ’ee, Jack, don’t ’ee go and run 
away. If ’ee do, I’ll give the thieves all 
as we’ve collected, and the folks as calls 
us two waggabones.” 

“ My poor boy,” said Sir Roland Lor- 
raine, suddenly parting the bush between 
them, in fear of another sad boo-hoo — 
for Bonny had stirred his own depths, 
so that he was quite ready to start again 
—‘‘my poor boy, you seem to be very 


unhappy about your donkey.” 
Bonny made answer to never a word. 
This woe belonged only to Jack and him- 


self. They could never think of being 
meddled with. 

“Bonny,” said Alice, in her soft sweet 
voice, and kindly touching him, as_ he 
turned away; “do you wish to know how 
to recover your Jack? Would you goa 
long way to get him back again ?” 

“To the outermost end of the world, 
miss, if the whole of the way wor fuzz- 
bush. Miles and miles us have gone 
a’ready.” 

“You need not go quite to the end of 
the world. Instead of going up and 
down these banks, keep steadily up the 
water. In about a mile you will come to 
its head, if what I have heard of it is 
true; then keep well above it, and round 
the hill, and you will meet the white- 
nosed donkey.” 

“ Hee-haw!” said Jack, from the op- 
posite bank, not without a whisk of tail. 
Then the boy, without a word of thanks, 
by reason of incredulity, whistled a quick 
reply, and set off to test this doubtful 
theory. ; 

“Observe now the bliss of possessing 
a donkey,” Sir Roland began to medi- 





tate; “Iam not at all skilful in asses 
whether golden, or leaden, or wooden, or 
even as described by Elian. But the con- 
tempt to which they were born, proves to 
my mind that they do not deserve it ; or 
otherwise how would they get it? My 
sentence is clumsy. My idea—if there 
be one—has not managed to express 
itself. I hear the white-nosed donkey in 
the distance braying at me, with an over- 
powering echo of contempt. I am unequal 
to this contest. Let me withdraw to my 
book-room.” 

“ Indeed, papa, you will do nothing of 
the sort. You are always withdrawing to 
your book-room; and even I must not 
come in; and what good ever comes of 
it? You must, if you please, make up 
your mind to meet things very differ- 
ently. And only think how long it is 
since we have heard of poor Hilary! 
There are troubles coming, overwhelm- 
ing troubles, on all with the name or 
the love of Lorraine, as sure as I stand, 
my dear father, before you.” 

“Then J pray you to stand behind me, 
Alice. What an impulsive child it is! 
And the moonlight, my darling, has had 
some effect, as it always has, wonder- 
fully on such girls. You have worked 
yourself up, Lallie ; I can see it. My pet, 
I must watch you carefully.” 

“What a mistake you make, papa! I 
never do anything of the sort. You seem 
to regard me as anybody’s child, to be 
reasoned with, out of a window. I may be 
supposed to say foolish things, and to 
imagine all sorts of nonsense; and, of 
course, I cannot reason, because it is not 
born with us. And then, when I try, I 
have no chance whatever; though per- 
fect justice is my aim; and who comes 
lingering after me?” 

“Your excellent father,” Sir Roland 
answered, kissing away his child’s excite- 
ment. ‘ Your loving father does all this, 
my pet, and brings you quite home to 
stern reason. And now he will take you 
home to your home. You have caught 
the sad spirit of the donkey, petling ; you 
long to go up and down this water, with 
some one to bewail you on the other 
side.” 

“Yes, papa,so I do. You are soclever! 
But I think I should go down and up, 
papa ; if the quadruped you are thinking 
of went up and down.” 

** Now Laliie !” he said ; and he said no 
more. For he knew that she hinted at 
Stephen Chapman, and wanted to fight 
her own battle against him, now that she 
wasinthe humour, The father was ready 
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to. put off the conflict — as all good fathers 
must be—and he led his dear child up 
the hill, or let her lead him, peacefully. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

THREE days of gloom and storm ensued 
upon the outbreak of the water; while 
the old house at the head of the Coombe 
in happy ignorance looked down upon its 
hereditary foe. But dark forebodings 
and fine old stories agitated the loyal 
hearts of the domestics of the upper con- 
clave,—that ancient butler Onesimus 
Binns, Mrs. Pipkins, and Mrs. Merry- 
jack. With such uneasy feelings preva- 
ent in the higher circle, nothing short of 
terror, or even panic, could be expected 
among the inferior dignitaries, now 
headed by John Trotman. This young 
man had long shown himself so ambitious 
and aggressive, even “cockroaching,” as 
Mrs. Merryjack said, “on the most sa- 
cred rights of his betters,” that the latter 
had really but one course left —to with- 
draw to their upper room, and exclude 
“all as didn’t know how to behave their- 
selves.” 

Of these unhappily there were too 
many; and they seemed to enjoy them- 
selves more freely after their degrada- 
tion. For Trotman (though rapid of tem- 
per, perhaps, and given to prompt move- 
ments of the foot) was not at all bad 
{when allowed his own way), and never 
kicked anybody who offered to be kicked. 
So with his dictatorship firmly established 
in the lesser lower regions, he became 
the most affable of mankind, and read 
all the crimes of the county to the maids, 
and drew forth long sighs of delicious 
horror, that his own brave self might 
console them. And now, when they heard 
of the sombre Woeburn, with its dismal 
legends, enhanced by ghastly utterances 
of ancient Nanny Stilgoe, and tidings 
brought through wailing winds of most 
appalling spectres, the stoutest heart was 
agitated with mysterious terror. At the 
creak of a door or the flit of a shadow, 
the rustle of a dry leaf or the waving of a 
window-blind, the hoot of an owl or even 
the silent creep of gloomy evening — “ My 
goodness, Mary Ann, what was that?” 
Or, “ Polly, come closer, I hear some- 
thing ;” or, “ Jane, do ’ee look behind the 
plate-screen ;” and then with one voice, 
“John, John, John, come down; that’s a 
dear man, John!” Such was the state 
of the general nerve, as proved by many 
a special appeal from kitchen, back- 
kitchen, and scullery, pantry, terrible 
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cellar, or lonesome wash-house ; and the 
best of everything was kept for John. 

Even in the world of finer, feebler, and 
more foreign English; in dining-room, 
drawing-room, parlour, and book-room, 
and my lady’s chamber, a mild uneasiness 
prevailed, and a sense of evil auspices. 
Lady Valeria, most of all, who carried con- 
servatism into relapse, felt that troublous 
days were coming, and almost longed to 
depart in peace ; or at any rate she said so. 
But with her keen mind, and legal in- 
sight, she was bound to perceive that the 
authorized version of the other world is 
most democratic; as might be that of 
this world, if Christianity made Chris- 
tians. Therefore her ladyship preferred 
to wait. Things might get better; and 
they could scarcely get worse. She had 
a good deal to see to and settle amene 
things strictly visible, and she threatene 
everybody with her decease; but did not 
prepare to make it. 

Sir Roland Lorraine, on the other hand, 
paid little heed, of -his own accord, to 
superstitious vanities. He found a good 
many instances, in classic, Persian, and 
Italian literature, of the outbreak of un- 
derground waters; and there it was al- 
ways a god who caused it—either by 
chasing river-nymphs, or by showing the 
power of a horse’s heels, or from benevo- 
lent motives, and a desire to water gar- 
dens. Therefore Sir Roland gathered 
hope. He had not invested his mind as 
yet in implicit faith in anything; but 
rather was inclined to be tolerant, and 
tentative, and diffident of his own opin- 
ions. And these not being particularly 
strong, self-assertive, or self-important, 
and not being founded on any rock, but 
held on the briefest building-lease, their 
owner, lease-holder, or tenant-at-will, was 
a very pleasant man to talk with. 

That means, of course, when he could 
be got to talk. And less and less could 
he be got to talk, as the few people who 
had the key to his liking dropped off; 
and no others came. Never, even in his 
brightest days, had he been wont to 
sparkle, flash, or even glow, in converse. 
He simply had a soft large way of lis- 
tening, and a small dry knack of so di- 
verting serious thought, that genial minds 
went roving. But now his own mind had 
grown more and more accustomed to go 
a-roving ; and though, having never paid 
any attention to questions of science, or 
even to the weather (now gradually be- 
coming one of them), he could not satisfy 
himself about the menacing appearance ; 
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ina very few hours he buried the portent 
in a stil! more portentous pile of books. 

But Alice, though fond of reading and 
of meditating in her little way, was too 
full of youth and of healthy life to retire 
into the classic ages of even our English 
language. Her delight was rather in the 
writers of the day, so many of whom 
were making themselves the writers of 
all future days — Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Campbell, and above all others, the Wiz- 
ard of the North, whose lays of romance 
and legend were a spur that raised the 
clear spirit of Alice. 

On the third day from the Woeburn’s 
rise, she sat in her garden-bower ab- 
sorbed in her favourite “Lady of the 
Lake.” Her bower, though damp and 
mossy, and dishevelled by the storms of 
autumn, was still a pleasant place to rest 
in, when the view was clear and bright. 
The fairest view, however, now, and the 
most attractive study, were not of flower, 
and tree, and landscape, but of face and 
figure —the face of Alice Lorraine, so 
gentle, pure, and rapt with poetic thought ; 
and the perfect maiden form inspired by 
the roused nobility of the mind. The 
hair in lines of flowing softness falling 
back disclosed the clear tranquillity of 
forehead, in contrast with the quick 


tremor of lip, and the warmth that tinted, 
now and then, the delicate moulding of 


bright young cheeks. And as the sweet 
face more and more lit up with sequent 
thought, and bowed with the flitting hom- 
age of a reader, genial tears for dead and 
buried love, and grief, and gallantry 
arose, and glistened in dark grey eyes, 
and hung like the gem that quivers in 
the lashes of the sun-dew. 

“ Plaize, Miss Halice, my leddy desir- 
eth to see you, to wonst, if you plaize, 
tiss.” 

Thus spake the practical, but in ap- 
pearance most  unpoetical, Trotman, 
glancing at Alice, and then at her book, 
with more curiosity than he durst con- 
vey. “Please to say that I will be with 
her as soon as I can finish some impor- 
‘tant work,” she answered, speedily 
quenching Trotman’s hope of finding out 
what she was reading, so as to melt the 
hhousemaids therewith at night. “ Well, 
she always were arum un,” he muttered 
‘in lis disappointment as he returned to 
his own little room, which he always 
called his “study;” “the captain will 
have ‘to stand on his head to please her, 
or ‘I’m mistaken. Why, a body scarce 
dare look at her. Sooner him than me, 
say 1; although she is such a booty. 
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But the old un will give her her change, 
I hope.” 

Meanwhile the young lady (unloved of 
Trotman, because she held fast by old 
Mr. Binns) put aside with a sigh, both the 
poem and her own poetic dreamings, and 
proved that her temper, however strong, 
was sweet and large and well controlled, 
by bridling her now closed lips from any 
peevish exclamation. She waited a little 
time until the glow of her cheek abated, 
and the sparkle of her eyes was tranquil, 
and then she put her pretty hat on (deep 
brown, trimmed with plumes of puce), and 
thinking no more of herself than that, 
set forth to encounter her grandmother. 

By this time Alice Lorraine had grown, 
from a sensitive spirited girl, into a sen- 
sitive spirited woman. The things which 
she used to think and feel to be right, she 
was growing to know to be right; and 
the fleeting of doubt from her face was 
beginning to form the soft expression. 
That is to sav—if it can be described, 
aud happily it never can be — good-will, 
largeness of heart, rich mercy, sympathy, 
and quick tenderness combined with 
grace and refinement, towards the per- 
fection of womanly countenance. 

So whatever there was to be done, this 
Alice was always quite ready to do it. 
She had not those outlets for her active 
moods which young ladies have at the 
present day, who find or form an un- 
known quantity of most pressing duties. 
“Ohno, I have no time to marry any- 
body,” they exclaim in a breathless man- 
ner; “if I did, I-must either neglect my 
district, or my natural history.” 

Poor Alice had neither district, duck- 
weed net, nor even microscope; and 
what was even worse, she had no holy 
priest to guide her thoughts, no texts to 
work in moss and sago, nor even any 
croquet. Whatever she did, she had to 
do without any rush of the feminine 
mind into masculine channels prepared 
for it; and even without any partnership 
of dear and good companions. So that 
the fight before her was to be fought out 
by herself alone. 





This was the last quiet day of her life; 
the last day for thinking of little things ; 
the last day of properly feeding her pets, 
| her poultry, and tame hares, and pigeons, 
| self-important robins (perching upon 
| their own impudence), and sweetly trust- 
‘ful turtle-doves, that have no dream of 
evil. She fed them all; and if it were 
not her last day of feeding them, it was 
the last time she could feed them happi- 
ly, and without envying their minds, 


| 
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This was that important work, which she 
was bound to attend to, before she could 
hurry to the side of her grandmother. 
That fine old lady always made a point of 
sending for Alice, whenever she knew her 
need —or rather, without knowing, need- 
ed the relief of alittle explosion. Her dig- 
nity strictly barred this outlet towards 
those creatures of a lower creation, who 
had the bliss of serving her. Toall such 
people she was most forbearing, in a 
large and liberal style ; because it must 
be so impossible for them at all to un- 
derstand her. And, for this courteous 
manner, every woman in the place dis- 
liked her. The men, however, having 
slower perceptions, thought that her 
ladyship was quite right. They could 
make allowance for her—that they 
could; and after all, if you come to think 
of it, the “femmel” race was most ag- 
gravating. So they listened to what all 
the women had to tell; and without 
contradiction wisely let female opinion 
waste itself. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE, 


CHAPTER VI. 
OLAF TRYGGVESON. 


HAKON, in late times, had heard of a 
famous stirring person, victorious in vari- 
ous lands and seas, latterly united in sea- 
robbery with Svein, prince-royal of Den- 
mark, afterwards King Svein of the 
Double-beard (“ Zvae Skiaeg,” Twa Shag) 
or fork-beard, both of whom had already 
done transcendent feats in the viking 
way during this copartnery. The fame 
of Svein, and this stirring personage, 
whose name was “Ole,” and, recently, 
their stupendous feats in plunder of 
England, siege of London, and other 
wonders and splendours of viking glory 
and success, had gone over all the north, 
awakening the attention of Hakon and 
everybody there. The name of “Ole” 
was enigmatic, mysterious, and even dan- 
gerous-looking to Hakon Jarl, who at 
length sent out a confidential spy to in- 
vestigate this “Ole,” —a feat which the 
confidential spy did completely accom- 
plish —by no means to Hakon’s profit ! 
The mysterious “ Ole” proved to be no 
other than Olaf, son of Tryggve, destined 
to blow Hakon Jarl suddenly into de- 
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struction, and become famous among the 
heroes of the Norse world. 

Of Olaf Tryggveson one always hopes 
there might, one day, some real outline 
of a biography be written; fished from 
the abysses where (as usual) it welters 
deep in foul neighbourhood for the pres- 
ent. Farther on we intend a few words 
more upon the matter. But in this place 
all that concerns us in it limits itself to 
the two following facts: first, that Ha- 
kon’s confidential spy “found Ole in 
Dublin ;” picked acquaintance with him, 
got him to confess that he was actually 
Oiaf, son of Tryggve (the Tryggve, whom 
Blood-axe’s fierce widow and her sons 
had murdered) ; got him gradually to own 
that perhaps an expedition into Norway 
might have its chances ; and finally that, 
under such a wise and loyal guidance as 
his (the confidential spy’s, whose friend- 
ship for Tryggveson was so indubitable), 
he (Tryggveson) would actually try it 
upon Hakon Jarl, the dissolute old scoun- 
drel. Fact. second is, that about the 
time they two set sail from Dublin on 
their Norway expedition, Hakon Jarl re- 
moved to Trondhjem, then called Lade; 
intending to pass ‘some months there, 

Now just about the time when Trygg- 
veson, spy, and party had landed in Nor- 
way, and were advancing upon Lade, 
with what support from the public could 
be got, dissolute old Hakon Jarl had 
heard of one Gudrun, a Bonder’s wife, 
unparalleled in beauty, who was called in 
those parts, “ Sunshine of the Grove” (so 
inexpressibly lovely); and sent off a 
couple of thralls to bring her to him. 
“ Never,” answered Gudrun; “ never,” 
her indignant husband; in a tone dan- 
gerous and displeasing to these court 
thralls; who had to leave rapidly, but 
threatened to return in better strength 
before long. Whereupon, instantly, the 
indignant Bonder and his Sunshine of the 
Grove sent out their war-arrow, rousing 
all the country into angry promptitude, 
and more than one perhaps into greedy 
hope of revenge for their own injuries, 
The rest of Hakon’s history now rushes 
on with extreme rapidity. 

Sunshine of the Grove, when next de- 
manded of her Bonder, has the whole 
neighbourhood assembled in arms round 
her; rumour of Tryggveson is fast mak- 
ing it the whole country. Hakon’s inso- 
lent messengers are cut in pieces; Ha- 
kon finds he cannot fly under cover too 
soon. With a single slave he flies that 
same night ;— but whitherward? Can 
think of no safe place, except to some old 
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mistress of his who lives retired in that 
neighbourhood, and has some pity or re- 
gard for the wicked old Hakon. Old 
mistress does receive him, pities him, 
will do all she can to protect and hide 
him. But how, by what uttermost stretch 
of female artifice hide him here; every 
one will search here first of all! Old 
mistress, by the slave’s help, extempo- 
rizes a cellar under the floor of her pig- 
house ; sticks Hakon and slave into that, 
as the one safe seclusion she can con- 
trive. Hakon and slave, begrunted by the 
pigs above them, tortured by the devils 
within and about them, passed two days 
in circumstances more and more horrible. 
For they heard, through their light-slit 
and breathing-slit, the triumph of Trygg- 
veson proclaiming itself by Tryggve- 
son’s own lips who had mounted a big 
boulder near by and was _ victoriously 
speaking to the people, winding up with 
a promise of honours and rewards to 
whoever should bring him wicked old 
Hakon’s head. Wretched Hakon, justly 
suspecting his slave, tried to at least 
keep himself awake. Slave did keep him- 
self awake till Hakon dozed or slept, then 
swiftly cut off Hakon’s head, and plunged 
out with it to the presence of Tryggveson. 
Tryggveson, detesting the traitor, useful 
as the treachery was, cut off the slave’s 
head too, had it hung up along with Ha- 
kon’s on the pinnacle of the Lade gal- 
lows, where the populace pelted both 
heads with stones and many curses, es- 
pecially the more important of the two. 
“ Hakon the Bad” ever henceforth in- 
stead of Hakon the the Rich. 

This was the end of Hakon Jarl, the 
last support of heathenry in Norway, 
among other characteristics he had: a 
Strong-handed, hard-headed, very relent- 
less, greedy, and wicked being. He is 
reckoned to have ruled in Norway, or 
mainly ruled, either in the struggling or 
triumphant state, for about thirty years 
(965-95 ?). He and his seem to have 
formed by chance rather than design, the 
chief opposition which the Haarfagr pos- 
terity throughout its whole course expe- 
rienced in Norway. Such the cost to 
them of killing good Jarl Sigurd, in Grey- 
fell’s time! For “curses, like chickens,” 
do sometimes visibly “ come home to 
feed,” as they always, either visibly or 
else invisibly, are punctually sure to do. 

Hakon Jarl is considerably connected 
with the Faréer Saga; often mentioned 
there, and comes out perfectly in charac- 
ter; an altogether worldly-wise man of 
the roughest type, not without a turn for 





practicality of kindness to those who 
would really be of use to him. His ten- 
dencies to magic also are not forgotten. 

Hakon left two sons, Eric and Svein, 
often also mentioned in this saga. On 
their father’s death they fled to Sweden, 
to Denmark, and were busy stirring up 
troubles in those countries against Olaf 
Tryggveson ; till at length, by a favoura- 
ble combination, under their auspices 
chiefly, they got his brief and noble reign 
put an end to. Nay, furthermore, Jarl 
Eric left sons, especially an elder son 
named also Eric, who proved a sore 
affliction, and a continual stone of stum- 
bling toa new generation of Haarfagrs, 
and so continued the curse of Sigurd’s 
murder upon them. 

Towards the end of this Hakon’s reign 
it was that the discovery of America took 
place (985). Actual discovery, it appears, 
by Eric the Red, an Icelander ; concerning 
which there has been abundant investiga- 
tion and discussion in ourtime. Ginnun- 
gagap (Roaring Abyss) is thought to be 
the mouth of Behring’s Straits, in Baffin’s 
Bay ; Big Helloland, the coast from Cape 
Walsingham to near Newfoundland ; 
Little Helloland, Newfoundland itself. 
Markland was Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. South- 
ward thence to Chesapeake Bay was called 
Wine Land (wild grapes still grow in 
Rhode Island, and more luxuriantly fur- 
ther south). White Man’s Land, called 
also Great Ireland, is supposed to mean 
the two Carolinas, down to the Southern 
Cape of Florida. In Dahlmann’s opinion, 
the Irish themselves might even pretend 
to have probably been the first discov- 
erersof America; they had evidently got 
to Iceland itself before the Norse exiles 
found it out. It appears to be certain 
that, from the end of the tenth century to 
the early part of the fourteenth, there 
was a dim knowledge of those distant 
shores extant in the Norse mind, and 
even some straggling series of visits 
thither by roving Norsemen; though, as 
only danger, difficulty, and no profit re- 
sulted, the visits ceased, and the whole 
matter sank into oblivion, and, but for 
the Icelandic talent of writing in the long 
winter nights, would never have been 
heard of by posterity at all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


REIGN OF OLAF TRYGGVESON. 


OLAF TRYGGVESON (A.D. 995-1000) also 
makes a great figure in the Faréer Saga, 
and recounts there his early troubles, 
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which were strange and many. He is 
still reckoned a grand hero of the north, 
though his vates now is only Snorro 
Sturieson of Iceland. Tryggveson had 
indeed many adventures in the world. 
His poor mother, Astrid, was obliged to 
fly with him, on murder of her husband 
by Gunhild —to fly for life, three months 
before her little Olaf was born. She la 
concealed in reedy island, fled throug 
trackless forests, reached her father’s 
with the little baby in her arms, and lay 
deep-hidden there, tended only by her 
father himself; Gunhild’s pursuit being 
so incessant, and keen as with sleuth- 
hounds. Poor Astrid had to fly again 
deviously to Sweden, to Esthland (Es- 
thonia), to Russia. In Esthland she was 
sold as a slave, quite parted from her 
boy, who also was sold, and again sold ; 
but did at last fall in with a kinsman high 
in the Russian service; did from him 
find redemption and help, and so rose, in 
a distinguished manner, to manhood, 
victorious self-help, and recovery of his 
kingdom at last. He even met his 
mother again, he as king of Norway, she 
as one wonderfully lifted out of darkness 
into new life, and happiness still in store. 

Grown to manhood, Tryggveson, now 
become acquainted with his birth, and 
with his, alas ! hopeless claims, left Rus- 
sia for the one profession open to him, 
that of sea-robbery ; and did feats with- 
out number in that questionable line in 
many seas and. scenes —in England lat- 
terly, and most conspicuously of all. In 
one of his courses thither, after long 
labours in the Hebrides, Man, Wales, 
and down the western shores to the very 
Land’s End and farther, he paused at the 
Scilly Islands for a little while. He was 
told of a wonderful Christian hermit liv- 
ing strangely in these sea-solitudes ; had 
the curiosity to seek him out, examine, 
question, and discourse with him; and, 
after some reflection, accepted Christian 
baptism from the venerable man. In 
Snorro the story is involved in miracle, 
rumour, and fable; but the fact itself 
seems certain, and is very interesting ; 
the great, wild, noble soul of fierce Olaf 
opening to this wonderful gospel of ti- 
dings from beyond the world, tidings 
which infinitely transcended all else he 


had ever heard or dreamt of! It seems 


certain he was baptized here ; date not 
fixable ; shortly before poor heart-broken 
Dunstan’s death, or shortly after; most 
English churches, monasteries especially, 
lying burnt, under continual visitation of 
the Danes. 


Olaf, such baptism notwith- 
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standing, did not quit his viking profes- 
sion; indeed, what other was there for 
him in the world as yet ? 

We mentioned his occasional copart- 
neries with Svein of the Double-beard, 
now become king of Denmark, but. the 
greatest of these, and the alone interest- 
ing at this time, is their joint invasion of 
England, and Tryggveson’s exploits and 
fortunes there some years after that ad- 
venture of baptism in the Scilly Isles. 
Svein and he “ were above a year in Eng- 
land together,” this time: they steered 
up the Thames with three hundred ships 
and many fighters; siege, or at least 
furious assault, of London was their first 
or main enterprise, but it did not suc- 
ceed. The Saxon Chronicle gives date 
to it, A.D. 994, and names expressly, as 
Svein’s co-partner, “ Olaus, king of Nor- 
way,” — which he was as yet far from 
being; but in regard to the year of grace 
the Saxon Chronicle is to be held indis- 
putable, and, indeed, has the field to 
itself in this matter. Famed Olaf Trygg- 
veson, seen visibly at the siege of Lon- 
don, year’994, it throws a kind of mo- 
mentary light to us over that disastrous 
whirlpool of miseries and confusions, all 
dark and painful to the fancy otherwise ! 
This big voyage and furious siege of 
London is Svein Double-beard’s first real 
attempt to fulfil that vow of his at Father 
Blue-tooth’s “funeral ale,” and conquer 
England, — which it is a pity he could 
not yet do. Had London now fallen to 
him, it is pretty evident all England must 
have followed, and poor: England, with 
Svein as king over it, been delivered 
from immeasurable woes, which had to 
last some two and twenty years farther, 
before this result could be arrived at. 
But finding London impregnable for the 
moment (no ship able to get athwart the 
bridge, and —_ Danes perishing in the 
attempt to do it by swimming), Svein and 
Olaf turned t6 other enterprises; all 
England in a manner lying open to them, 
turn which way they liked. They burnt 
and plundered over Kent, over Hamp- 
shire, Sussex; they stormed far and 
wide ; world lying all before them where - 
to choose. Wretched Ethelred, as the 
one invention he could fall upon, offered 
them danegelt (16,000/. of silver this 
year, but it rose in other years as high as 
48,000/.); the desperate Ethelred, a clear 
method of quenching fire by pouring oi 
on it! Svein and Olaf accepted; with- 
drew to Southampton, — Olaf at least did, 
— till the money was got ready. Strange 
to think of, fierce Svein of the Double- 
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beard, and conquest of England by him ; 
this had at last become the one salutar 
result which remained for that distracted, 
down-trodden, now utterly chaotic and 
anarchic country. A conquering Svein, 
followed by an able and earnestly admin- 
istrative, as well as conquering, Knut 
{whom Dahlmann compares to Charle- 
magne), were thus by the mysterious 
destinies appointed the effective saviours 
of England. 

Tryggveson, on this occasion, was a 
goo. while at Southampton ; and roamed 
extensively about, easily victorious over 
everything, if resistance were attempted ; 
but finding little or none; and acting 
now in a peaceable or even friendly ca- 
pacity. In the Southampton. country he 
came in contact with the then Bishop of 
Winchester, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, excellent Elphegus, still 
dimly decipherable to us as a man of 
great natural discernment, piety, and in- 
born veracity; a hero-soul, probably of 
real brotherhood with Olaf’s own. He 
even made court visits to King Ethelred ; 
one visitto him at Andover of a very 
serious nature. By Elphegus, as we can 
discover, he was introduced into the real 
depths of the Christian faith. Elphegus, 
with due solemnity of apparatus, in 
presence of the king, at Andover, bap- 
tized Olaf anew, and to him Olaf engaged 
that he would never plunder in England 
any more; which promise, too, he kept. 
In fact, not long after, Svein’s conquest 
of England being in an evidently forward 
state, Tryggveson (having made, withal, 
a greit English or Irish marriage,—a 
dowager princess, who had voluntarily 
fallen in love with him,—see Snoiro for 
this fine romantic fact!) mainly resided 
in.our island for two or three years, or 
else in Dublin, in the precincts of the 
Danish court there in the sister isle. 
Accordingly it was in Dublin, as before 
note.l, that Hakon’s spy f8und him; and 
from the Liffey that his squadron sailed, 
through the Hebrides, through the Ork- 
neys, plundering and baptising in their 
strange way, towards such success as we 
have seen. 

Tryggveson made a stout, and in ef- 
fect, victorious and glorious struggle for 
himself as king. Daily and hourly vigi- 


lant to do so, often enough by soft and 
even merry methods,—for he was a wit- 
ty, jocund man, and had a fine ringing 
laugh in him, and clear pregnant words 
ever ready,—or if soft methods would 
not serve, then by hard and even hardest 
he put down a great deal of miscella- 
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neous anarchy in Norway ; was especially 
busy against heathenism (devil-worship 
and its rites): this, indeed, may be called 
the focus and heart of all his royai endeav- 
our in Norway, and of all the troubles he 
now had with his people there. For this 
was a serious, vital, all-comprehending 
matter; devil-worship, a thing not to be 
tolerated one moment longer than you 
could by any method help! Olaf’s suc- 
cess was intermittent, of varying com- 
plexion; but his effort, swift or slow, 
was strong and continual; and on the 
whole he did succeed. Take a sample 
or two of that wonderful conversion proc- 
ess : 

At one of his first Things he found the 
Bonders all assembled in arms; resolute 
to the death seemingly, against his pro- 
posal and him. Tryggveson said little; 
waited impassive, ** What your reasons 
are, good men?” One zealous Bonder 
started up in passionate parliamentary 
eloquence ; but after a sentence or two 
broke down; one, and then another, and 
still another, and remained all three star- 
ing in open-mouthed silence there! The 
peasant-proprietors accepted the phe- 
nomenon as ludicrous, perhaps partly 
as miraculous withal, and consented to 
baptism this time. 

On another occasion of a Thing, which 
had assembled near some heathen tem- 
ple to meet him,—temple where Hakon 
Jarl had done much repairing, and set up 
many idol figures and sumptuous orna- 
ments, regardless of expense, especially 
a very big and splendid Thor, with mas- 
sive gold collar round the neck of him, 
not the like of it in Norway, — King 
Tryggveson was clamorously invited by 
the Bonders to step in there, enlighten 
his eyes, and partake of the sacred rites. 
Instead of which he rushed into the tem- 
ple with his armed men; smashed down, 
with his own battlesaxe, the god Thor, 
prostrate on the fioor at one stroke, to 
set an example; and, ina few minutes, 
had the whole Hakon pantheon wrecked ; 
packing up meanwhile all the gold and 
preciosities accumulated there (not for- 
getting Thor’s illustrious gold collar, of 
which we shall hear again), and victori- 
ously took the plunder home with him 
for his own royal uses and behoof of the 
State. 

In other cases, though a friend to 
strong measures, he had to hold in, and 
await the favourable moment. Thus 
once, in beginning a parliamentary ad- 
dress, so soon as he came to touch upon 
Christianity, the Bonders rose in mur- 

















murs, in vociferations and jingling of: 


arms, which quite drowned the royal 
voice; declared, They had taken arms 
against King Hakon the Good to compel 
him to desist from his Christian propos- 
als; and they did not think King Olaf 
a higher man than him(Hakon the Good). 
The king then said, “ He purposed com- 
ing to them next Yule to their great sac- 
rificial feast, to see for himself what their 
customs were,” which pacified the Bon- 
ders for this time. The appointed place 
of meeting was again a Hakon-Jarl tem- 
ple, not yet done to ruin; chief shrine in 
those Trondhjem parts, I believe: there 
should Tryggveson appear at Yule. Well, 
but before Yule came, Tryggveson made 
a great banquet in his palace at Trond- 
hjem, and invited far and wide all man- 
ner of important persons out of the dis- 
trict as guests there. Banquet hardly 
done, Tryggveson gave some slight sig- 
nal, upon which armed men strode in, 
seized eleven of these principal persons, 
and the king said: “ Since he himself was 
to become a heathen agaia and do sacrifice, 
it was his purpose to do it in the highest 
form, namely, that of human sacrifice ; 
and this time not of slaves and malefac- 
tors, but of the best men in the country!” 
In which stringent circumstances the 
eleven scized persons, and company at 
large, gave unanimous consent to bap- 
tism ; straightway received the same and 
abjured their idols; but were not per- 
mitted to go home till they had left, in 
sons, brothers, and other precious rela- 
tives, sufficient hostages in the king’s 
hands. 

By unwearied industry of this and bet- 
ter kinds, Tryggveson had _ trampled 
down idolatry, so far as form went, — 
how far in substance may be greatiy 
doubted. But it is to be remembered 
withal, that always on the back of these 
compulsory adventures there followed 
English bishops, priests, and preachers ; 
whereby to the open-minded, conviction, 
to all degrees of it, was attainable, while 
silence and passivity became the duty or 
necessity of the unconvinced party. 

In about two years Norway was all 
gone over with a rough harrow of con- 
version. Heathenism at least con- 
strained to be silent and outwardly con- 
formable. Tryggveson next turned his at- 
tention to Iceland, sent one Thangbrand, 
priest from Saxony, of wonderful qual- 
ities, military as well as theological, to 
try and convert Iceland. Thangbrand 
made a few converts; for Olaf had al- 
ready many estimable Iceland friends, 
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whom he liked much, and was much liked 
by ; and conversion was the ready road 
to his favour. Thangbrand, I find, 
lodged with Hall of Sida (familiar ac- 
quaintance of “ Burnt Njal,” whose saga 
has its admirers among us even now). 
Thangbrand converted Hall and one or 
two other leading men; but in general 
he was reckoned quarrelsome and blus- 
terous rather than eloquent and piously 
convincing. Two skalds of repute made 
biting lampoons upon Thangbrand, whom 
Thangbrand, by two opportunities that 
offered, cut down and did to death be- 
cause of their skaldic quality. Another 
he killed with his own hand, I know not 
for what reason. In brief, after about a 
year, Thangbrand returned to Norway 
and King Olaf, declaring the Icelanders 
to be a perverse, satirical, and inconvert- 
ible people, having himself, the record 
says, been “the death of three men 
there.” King Olaf was in high rage at 
this result; but was persuaded by the 
Icelanders about him to try farther, and 
by a milder instrument. He accordingly 
chose one Thormod, a pious, patient, and 
kindly man, who, within the next year or 
so, did actually accomplish the matter; 
namely, get Christianity, by open vote, 
declared at Thingvalla by the general 
Thing of Iceland there; the roar of a 
volcanic eruption at the right moment 
rather helping tlie conclusion, if I recol- 
lect. Whereupon Olaf’s joy was no 
doubt great. 

One general result of these successful 
operations was the discontent, to all man- 
ner of degrees, on the part of many 
Norse individuals, against this glorious 
and victorious, but peremptory and terri- 
ble king of theirs. Tryggveson, I fancy, 
did not much regard all that; a man of 
joyful, cheery temper, habitually con- 
temptuous of danger. Another trivial 
misfortune that befel in these conversion 
operations, and became important to 
him, he did not even know of, and would 
have much despised if he had. It was 
this: Sigrid, queen-dowager of Sweden, 
thought to be amongst the most shining 
women of the world, was also known for 
one of the most imperious, revengeful, 
and relentless, and had got for herself 
the name of Sigrid the Proud. In her 
high widowhood she-had naturally many 
wooers ; but. treated them in a manner 
unexampled. Two of her suitors, a sim- 
ultaneous two, were, King Harald 
Grznske (a cousin of King Tryggveson’s, 
and kind of king in some district, by 
sufferance of the late Hakon’s),— this 
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luckless Greenske and the then Russian 
sovereign as well, name not worth men- 
tioning, were zealous suitors of Queen- 
Dowager Sigrid, and were perversely 
slow to accept the negative, which in her 
heart was inexorable for both, though the 
expression of it ‘could not be quite so 
emphatic. By ill-luck for them they 
came once,—from the far west, Grzn- 
ske ; from the far east, the. Russian ; — 
and arrived both together at Sigrid’s 
court, to prosecute their importunate, 
and to her odious and tiresome suit; 
much, how very much, to her impatience 
and disdain. She lodged them both in 
some old mansion, which she had con- 
tiguous, and got compendiously fur- 
nished for them; and there, I know not 
whether on the first or on the second, or 
on what following night, this unparalleled 
Queen Sigrid had the house surrounded, 
set on fire, and the two suitors and their 
ee burnt to ashes! No more of 
other from these two at least! This 
appears to be a fact; and it could not be 
unknown to Tryggveson. 

In spite of which, however, there went 
from Tryggveson, who was now a widow- 
er, some incipient marriage-proposals to 
this proud widow; by whom they were 
favourably received ; as from the bright- 
est man in all the world, they might seem 
worth being. Now, in one of these anti- 
heathen onslaughts of King Olaf’s on the 
idol temples of Hakon (I think it was 
that case where Olaf’s own battle-axe 
struck down the monstrous refulgent 
Thor, and conquered an immense gold 
ring from the neck of him, or from the 
door of his temple), —a huge gold ring, 
at any rate, had come into Olaf’s hands ; 
and this he bethought him might be a 
pretty present to Queen Sigrid, the now 
favourable, though the proud. Sigrid 
received the ring with joy; fancied what 
a collar it would make for her own fair 
neck; but noticed that her two gold- 
smiths, weighing it on their fingers, ex- 
changed a glance. “What is that?” 
exclaimed Queen Sigrid. “ Nothing,” 
answered they, or endeavoured to an- 
swer, dreading mischief. But Sigrid 
compelled them to break open the ring; 
and there was found, all along the inside 
of it, an occult ring of copper, not a heart 
of gold at all! “Ha,” said the proud 

ueen, flinging it away, “he that could 

eceive in this matter can deceive in 
many others!” And was in hot wrath 


with Olaf; though, by degrees, again she 
took milder thoughts. ; 
Milder thoughts, we say ; and consent- 
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ed to a meeting next autumn, at some 
half-way station, where their great busi- 
ness might be brought to a happy settle- 
ment and betrothment. Both Olaf 
Tryggveson and the high dowager appear 
to have been tolerably of willing mind at 
this meeting ; but Olaf interposed, what 
was always one condition with him, 
“Thou must consent to baptism, and 
give up thy idol-gods.” ‘They are the 
gods of all my forefathers,” answered the 
lady, “ choose thou what gods thou pleas- 
est, but leave me mine.” Whereupon an 
altercation ; and Tryggveson, as was his 
wont, towered up into shining wrath, and 
exclaimed at last, “ Why should I care 
about thee then, old faded heathen crea- 
ture?” And impatiently wagging his 
glove, hit her, or slightly switched her, 
on the face with it, and contemptuously 
turning away, walked out of the adventure, 
“This is a feat that may cost thee dear 
one day,” said Sigrid. And in the end it 
came to do so, little as the magnificent 
Olaf deigned to think of it at the mo- 
ment. 

One of the last scuffles I remember of 
Olaf’s having with his refractory heathens, 
was at a Thing in Hordaland or Roga- 
land, far in the north, where the chief 
opposition hero was one Jaernskaegg, 
(“ Ironbeard,” Scottice “ Airn-shag,” as it 
were !). Here again was a grand heathen 
temple, Hakon Jarl’s building, with a 
splendid Thor in it and much idol furni- 
ture. The king stated what was his con- 
stant wish here as elsewhere, but had no 
sooner entered upon the subject of Chris- 
tianity than universal murmur, rising into 
clangour and violent dissent, interrupted 
him, and Ironbeard took up the discourse 
in reply. Ironbeard did not break down; 
on the contrary, he, with great brevity, 
emphasis, and clearness, signified “ that 
the proposal to reject their old gods was 
in the highest degree unacceptable to 
this Thing; that it was contrary to bar- 
gain, withal; so that if it were insisted 
on, they would have to fight with the 
king about it; and in fact were now 
ready to do so.” In reply to this, Olaf, 
without word uttered; but merely with 
some signal to the trusty armed men he 
had with him, rushed off to the temple 
close at hand; burst into it, shutting the. 
door behind him; smashed Thor and 
Co. to destruction; then reappearing 
victorious, found much confusion out- 
side, and, in particular, what was a most 
important item, the rugged Ironbeard 
done to death by Olaf’s men in the inte- 
rim. Which entirely disheartened the 
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Thing from fighting at that moment; 
having now no leader who dared to head 
them in so dangerous an enterprise. So 
that every one departed to digest his rage 
in silence as he could. 

Matters having cooled for a week or 
two, there was another Thing held; in 
which King Olaf testified regret for the 
quarrel that had fallen out, readiness to 
pay what mu/ct was due by law for that 
unlucky homicide of Ironbeard by his 
people; and, withal, to take the fair 
daughter of Ironbeard to wife, if all 
would comply and be friends with him in 
other matters; which was the course 
resolved on as most convenient: accept 
baptism, we ; marry Jaernskaegg’s daugh- 
ter, you. This bargain held on both 
sides. The wedding, too, was celebrated, 
but that took rather a strange turn. On 
the morning of the bride-night, Olaf, who 
had not been sleeping, though his fair 
partner thought he had, opened his eyes, 
and saw, with astonishment, his fair part- 
ner aiming a long knife ready to strike 
home upon him! Which at once ended 
their wedded life ; poor Demoiselle Iron- 
beard immediatel, bundling off with her 
attendants home «ain; King Olaf into 
the apartment of his servants, mention- 
ing there what had happened, and for- 
bidding any of them to follow her. 

Olaf Tryggveson, though his kingdom 
was the smallest of the Norse three, had 
risen to a renown over all the Norse 
world, which neither he of Denmark nor 
he of Sweden could pretend to rival. A 
magnificent, far-shining man; more ex- 
pert in all “bodily exercises,” as the 
Norse called them, than any man had 
ever been before him, or after was. 
Could keep five daggers in the air, always 
catching the proper fifth by its handle, 
and sending it aloft again; could shoot 
supremely, throw a javelin with either 
hand; and, in fact, in battle usually 
threw two together. These, with swim- 
ming, climbing, leaping, were the then 
admirable fine arts of the north; in all 
which Tryggveson appears to have been 
the Raphael and the Michael Angelo at 
once. Essentially definable, too, if we 
look well unto him, as a wild bit of real 
heroism, in such rude guise and environ- 
ment; ahigh, true, and great human soul. 
A jovial burst of laughter in him, too; a 
bright, airy, wise way of speech ; dressed 
beautifully and with care, a man ad- 
mired and loved exceedingly by those 
he liked ; dreaded as-death by those he 
did not like. ‘Hardly any king,” says 


Snorro, “was ever so well obeyed, by 
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one class out of zeal and love, by the rest 
out of dread.” His glorious course, 
however, was not to last long. 

King Svein of the Double-Beard had 
not yet completed his conquest of Eng- 
land,— by no means yet, some thirteen 
horrid years of that still before him !— 
when, over in Denmark, he found that 
complaints against him and _ intricacies 
had arisen, on the part principally of one 
Burislav, king of the Wends (far up the 
Baltic), and in a less degree with the 
king of Sweden and other minor indi- 
viduals. Svein earnestly applied himself 
to settle these, and have his hands free. 
Burislav, an aged heathen gentleman, 
proved reasonable and conciliatory; so, 
too, the king of Swelen, and Dowager- 
Queen Sigrid, his managing mother. 
Bargain in both these cases got sealed 
and crowned by marriage. Svein, who 
had become a widower lately, now wed- 
ded Sigrid; and might think, possibly 
enough, he had got a proud bargain, 
though a heathen one. Burislav also 
insisted on marriage with Princess Thyri, . 
the Double-Beard’s sister. Thyri, inex- 
pressibly disinclined to wed an aged 
heathen of that stamp, pleaded hard with 
her brother; but the Double-Bearded 
was inexorable; Thyri's wailings and 
entreaties went for nothing. With some 
guardian foster-brother, and a serving- 
maid or two, she had to go on this hated 
journey. Old Burislav, at sight of her, 
blazed out into marriage-feast of supreme 
magnificence, and was charmed to see 
her; but Thyri would not join the mar- 
riage-party, refused to eat with it or sit 
with it at all. Day after day, for six 
days, flatly refused ; and after nightfall 
of the sixth, glided out with her foster- 
brother into the woods, into bypaths and 
inconceivable wanderings ; and, in effect, 
got home to Denmark. Brother Svein 
was not for the moment there ; probably 
enough gone to England again. But 
Thyri knew too wellhe would not allow 
her to stay here, or anywhere that he 
could help, except with the old heathen 
she had just fled from. 

Thyri, looking round the world, saw 
no likely road for her, but to Olaf Trygg- 
veson in Norway; to beg protection 
from the most heroic man she knew of in 
the world. Olaf, except by renown, was 
not known to her; but by renown he 
well was. Olaf, at sight of her, promised 
protection and asylum against ali mortals. 
Nay, in discoursing with Thyri Olaf per- 
ceived more and more clearly what a fine 
handsome being, soul and body, Thyri 
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was ; and in ashort space of time winded 
up by proposing to Thyri, who, humbly, 
and we may fancy with what secret joy, 
consented to say yes, and become queen 
of Norway. In the due months they had 
a little son, Harald ; who, it is credibly 
recorded, was the joy of both his parents ; 
but who, to their inexpressible sorrow, 
in about a year died, and vanished from 
them. This, and one other fact now to 
be mentioned, is all the wedded history 
we have of Thyri. 

The other fact is, that Thyri had, by 
inheritance or covenant, not depending 
on her marriage with old Burislav, con- 
siderable properties in Wendland, which 
she often reflected might be not a lit- 
tle behoveful to her here in Norway, 
where her civil-list was probably but 
straightened. She spoke of this to her 
husband; but her husband would take 
no hold, merely made her gifts, and said, 
*“ Pooh, pooh, can’t we live without old 
Burislav and his Wendland properties ? ” 
So that the lady sank into ever deeper 
anxiety and eagerness about this Wend- 
land object; took to weeping ; sat weep- 
ing whole days; and when Olaf asked, 
“ What ails thee, then ? ” would answer, 
or did answer once, “ What a different 
man my father Harald Gormson was” 
(vulgarly called Blue-tooth), “ compared 
with some that are now kings! For no 
King Svein in the world would Harald 
Gormson have given up his own or his 
wife’s just rights!” Whereupon Trygg- 
veson started up, exclaiming in some 
heat, “Of thy brother Svein I never was 
afraid; if Svein and I meet in contest, it 
will not be Svein, I believe, that con- 
quers ;” and went off in a towering fume. 
Consented, however, at last, had to con- 
sent; to get his fine fleet equipped and 
armed, and decide to sail with it to 
Wendland to have speech and settlement 
with King Burislav. 

Trygzveson had already ships and 
navies that were the wonder of the north. 
Especially in building war-ships —the 
Crane, the Serpent, last of all the Long 
Serpent * — he had, for size, for outward 
beauty, and inward perfection of equip- 
ment, transcended all example. 

This new sea-expedition became an 
object of attention to all neighbours; 
especially Queen Sigrid the Proud and 
Svein Fork-beard, her now king, were 
attentive to it. 

“This insolent Tryggveson,” Queen 


_* His Long yey judged by some to be of the 
size of a frigate of forty-five guns. — Laing. 
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Sigrid would often say, and had long 
been saying, to her Svein, “to mirry thy 
sister without leave had or asked of 
thee; and now flaunting forth his war 
navies, as if he, king only of paltry Nor- 
way, were the big hero of the north! 
Why do you suffer it, you kings really 
great?” 

By such persuasions and reiterations, 
King Svein of Denmark, King Olaf of 
Sweden, and Jarl Eric, now a great man 
there, grown rich by prosperous sea-rob- 
bery and other good management, were 
brought to take the matter up, and com- 
bine strenuously for destruction of King 
Olaf Tryggveson on this grand Wend- 
land expedition of his. Fleets and forces 
were with best diligence got ready ; and, 
withal, a certain Jarl Sigwald, of Joms- 
burg, chieftain of the Jomsvikings, a 
powerful, plausible, and cunning man, 
was appointed to find means of joining 
himself to Tryggveson’s grand voyage ; 
of getting into Tryggveson’s confidence, 
and keeping Svein Fork-beard, Eric, and 
the Swedish king aware of all his move- 
ments. 

King Olaf Tryggveson, unacquainted 
with all this, sailed away in summer, with 
his splendid fleet ; went through the Belts 
with prosperous winds, under bright 
skies, to the admiration of both shores. 
Such a fleet, with its shining Serpents, 
long and short, and perfection of equip- 
ment and appearance, the Baltic never 
saw before. Jarl Sigwald joined with 
new ships by the way: “ Had,” he too, 
“a visit to King Burislav to pay; how 
could he ever do it in better company ?” 
and studiously and skilfully ingratiated 
himself with King Olaf. Id Burislav, 
when they arrived, proved altogether 
courteous, handsome, and amenable; 
agreed at once to Olaf’s claims for his 
now queen, did the rites of hospitality 
with a generous plenitude to Olaf; who 
cheerily renewed acquaintance with that 
country, known to him in early days (the 
cradle of his fortunes in the viking line), 
and found old friends there still surviv- 
ing, joyful to meet him again. Jarl Sig- 
wald encouraged these delays, King Svein 
and Co. not being yet quite ready. “ Get 
ready!” Sigwald directed them, and 
they diligently did. Olaf’s men, their 
business now done, were impatient to 
be home ; and grudged every day of loi- 
tering there; but, till Sigwald pleased, 
such his power of flattering and cajoling 
Tryggveson, they could not get away. 

At length, Sigwald’s secret messengers 
reporting all ready on the part of Svein 
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and Co., Olaf took farewell of Burislav 
and Wendland, and all gladly sailed 
away. Svein, Eric, and the Swedish 
king, with their combined fleets, lay 
in wait behind some cape in a safe 
little bay of some island,,then called 
Svolde, but not in our time to: be found; 
the Baltic tumults in the fourteenth cen- 
tury having swallowed it, as some think, 
and leaving us uncertain whether it was 
in the neighbourhood of Riigen Island or 
in the Sound of Elsinore. There lay 
Svein, Eric, and Co. waiting till Trygg- 
veson and his fleet came up, Sigwald’s 
spy messengers daily reporting what prog- 
ress he and it had made. At length, one 
bright summer morning, the fleet made 
appearance, sailing in loose order, Sig- 
wald, as one acquainted with the shoal 
places, steering ahead, and shewing them 
the way. 

Snorro rises into one of his pictorial 
fits, seized with enthusiasm at the thought 
of such a fleet, and reports to us largely 
in what order Tryggveson’s winged Cour- 
sers of the Deep, in long series, for per- 
haps an hour or more, came on, and what 
the three potentates, from their knoll of 
vantage, said of each as it hove in sight. 
Svein thrice over guessed this and the 
other noble vessel to be the Long Ser- 
pent; Eric always correcting him, “ No, 
that is not the Long Serpent yet” (and 
aside always), “ Nor shall you be lord of 
it, king, when it does come.” The Long 
Serpent itself did make appearance. Eric, 
Svein, and the Swedish king hurried on 
board, and pushed out of their hiding- 
place into the open sea. Treacherous 
Sigwald, at the beginning of all this, had 
suddenly doubled that cape of theirs, and 
struck into the bay out of sight, leaving 
the foremost Tryggveson ships aston- 
ished, and uncertain what to do, if it were 
not simply to strike sail and wait till Olaf 
himself with the Long Serpent arrived. 

Olaf’s chief captains, seeing the ene- 
my’s huge fleet come out, and how the 
matter lay, strongly advised King Olaf to 
elude this stroke of treachery, and, with 
all sail, hold on his course, fight being 
now on so unequal terms. Snorro says, 
the king, high on the quarter-deck where 
he stood, replied, “Strike the sails; 
never shall men of mine think of flight. 
I never fled from battle. Let God dispose 
of my life; but flight I never will take.” 
And so the battle arrangements immedi- 
ately began, and the battle with all fury 
went loose ; and lasted hour after hour, 
till almost sunset, if I well recollect. “ Olaf 
.stood on the Serpent’s quarter-deck,” 
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says Snorro, “high over the others. He 
had a gilt shield and a helmet inlaid with 
gold; over his armour he had a short red 
coat, and was easily distinguished from 
other men.” Snorro’s account of the bat- 
tle is altogether animated, graphic, and 
so minute that antiquaries gather from it, 
if so disposed (which we but little are), 
what the methods of Norse sea-fighting 
were ; their shooting of arrows, casting 
of javelins, pitching of big stones, ulti- 
mately boarding, and mutual clashing and 
smashing, which it would not avail us to 
speak of here. Olaf stood conspicuous 
all day, throwing javelins, of deadly aim, 
with both hands at once; encouraging, 
fighting and commanding like a highest 
sea-king. 

The Danish fleet, the Swedish fleet, 
were, both of them, quickly dealt with, 
and successively withdrew out of shot- 
range. And then Jarl Eric came up, and 
fiercely grappled with the Long Serpent, 
or, rather, with her surrounding com- 
rades ; and gradually, as they were beaten 
empty of men, with the Long Serpent 
herself. ‘she fight grew ever fiercer, 
more furious. Eric was supplied with 
new men from the Swedes and Danes ; 
Olaf had no such resource, except from 
the crews of his own beaten ships; and 
at length this also failed him; all his 
ships, except the Long Serpent, being 
beaten and emptied. Olaf fought on un- 
yielding. Eric twice boarded him, was 
twice repulsed. Olaf kept his quarter- 
deck; unconquerable, though left now 
more and more hopeless, fatally short of 
help. A tall young man, called Einar 
Tamberskelver, very celebrated and im- 
portant afterwards in Norway, and already 
the best archer known, kept busy with 
his bow. Twice he nearly shot Jarl Eric 
in his ship. “Shoot me that man,” said 

arl Eric to a bowman near him; and, 
just as Tamberskelver was drawing his 
bow the third time, an arrow hit it in the 
middle and broke it in two. “ What is 
this that has broken?” asked King Olaf. 
“Norway from thy hand, king,” an- 
swered Tamberskelver. Tryggveson’s 
men, he observed with surprise, were 
striking violently on Eric’s; but to no 
purpose ; nobody fell. ‘ How is this ?” 
asked Tryggveson. “Our swords are 
notched and blunted, king; they do not 
cut.” Olaf stept down to his arm-chest ; 
delivered out new swords; and it was 
observed as he did it, blood ran trickling 
from his wrist; but none knew where 
the wound was. Eric boarded a third 
time. Olaf, left with hardly more than 
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one man, sprang overboard (one sees that 
red coat of his still glancing in the even- 
ing sun), and sank in the deep waters to 
his long rest. 

Rumour ran among his people that he 
still was not dead; grounding on some 
movement by the ships of that traitorous 
Sigwald, they fancied Olaf had dived be- 
neath the keels of his enemies, and got 
away with Sigwald, as Sigwald himself 
evidently did. “ Much was hoped, sup- 
posed, spoken,” says one old mourning 
skald; “but the truth was, Olaf Trygg- 
veson was never seen in Norseland 
more!” Strangely he remains still a 
shining figure to us; the wildly beauti- 
fullest man, in body and in soul, that one 
has ever heard of in the north. 





From The Saturday Review. 
VAGABONDS IN WINTER-TIME. 


THERE are a good many people to 
whom the preservation of our open land 
and commons is a matter of even more 
vital consequence than to the artisans in 
crowded cities or the clerks and comfort- 
able tradesmen, who look forward to out- 
ings in the country. The tramps, gipsies, 
and dwellers in tents and caravans have 
seldom a voice in the election of Parlia- 
mentary representatives. Their names 
would carry but little weight if attached 
to “humble petitions,” even supposing 
that they chanced to be able to subscribe 
them. Yet they must watch with a pecul- 
iarly jealous interest the encroachments 
of lords of manors and the stealthy nib- 
blings of neighbouring landed proprie- 
tors. They may not trouble themselves 
greatly about politics, yet we doubt not 
that the measures contemplated against 
illegal inclosing are sometimes discussed 
more intelligently round their wandering 
camp-fires than even the statutes levelled 
at vagrancy, with all their pains and pen- 
alties. Of course we all know that in the 
milder seasons of the year there are num- 
bers of persons who never sleep under a 
roof, unless they take up their quarters 
in a casual ward or borrow the temporary 
accommodation of a barn. To say noth- 
ing of those very independent members 
of society who are to be seen trudging 
along shoeless, whose whole worldly 
goods are comprised in a moderate-sized 
bundle, who manage to pick up a living 
somehow and find some stray coppers to 
spend on beer and gin, who lie down any- 
where under hedges or haystacks, and 





are rarely reduced to breaking stones for 
a breakfast—to say nothing of these 
light-hearted single gentlemen, a vast 
number of families live entirely on the 
roads. Weare familiar enough with the 
yellow caravan, with its brass knocker 
and its crimson curtains, that lumbers 
along from fair to fair, from market-town 
to market-town, opening an a/ fresco ba- 
zaar, or offering some kind of entertain- 
ment, at the villages where it pulls up for 
the night. We know the great waggon, 
loaded outside and in with rugs and 
wickerwork—the grimy van of some 
itinerant tinman or tinker —the humble 
handbarrow on which the tagrag and 
bobtail of the roads push along the para- 
phernalia that are to rig up their night- 
encampment. But we are wont to be- 
lieve that these various tribes of vagrants 
are in the habit of hybernating through 
the winter like squirrels. It is true that 
the bachelor tramps usually take their 
precautions against the short days and 
cold nights. They either get locked up 
at government expense, or they drop in 
freely on workhouse wards, or else, as a 
last resource, if they are sensible men, 
they resign themselves to a spell of hon- 
est labour. Almost all these gorgeous 
caravans, too, withdraw into winter-quar- 
ters. There are fields near Battersea, 
beyond Notting Hill, and away to the 
east of London, in swampy waste lands 
by the river, where you may see them 
methodically drawn up in rows or squares 
like an encampment of some ancient Ger- 
man tribe. Their proprietors still shift 
somehow for a livelihood, and many of 
them go to work on the stores of wares 
which they hope to dispose of in the en- 
suing summer. Nota feware fairly well- 
to-do, and may retire with tolerably easy 
minds to those fixed domiciles of which 
we have spoken. Others who are con- 
tent with their customary quarters in the 
caravan contrive to live in it in very rea- 
sonable comfort. As far as exposure to 
the weather goes, they are not very much 
to be pitied. Their camp is usually 
pitched in a protected situation. They 
warm the atmosphere a good deal by sim- 
ply drawing closely together. The con- 
finement of their small living-rooms has 
its advantages when a diminutive stove 
has to heat them through a bitter night ; 
and though the wooden walls are thin, 
draughts may be guarded against by pay- 
ing-and caulking the seams between the 
planks. But while many of these people 
manage to make their arrangements for 
spending the winter among the comforts 
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of town, a great many others must live 
all the year in the country. There are 
many who know nothing of London, who 
cannot afford to interrupt their pursuits 
or break away from their profitable con- 
nection; and these are necessarily the 
poorest of the class and the worst pro- 
vided against the inclemency of the sea- 
son. 

When all the world is stirring in the 
summer, you come upon these itinerant 
adventurers everywhere. You meet their 
long strings of vehicles jogging along 
the high-roads. You see them pulled up 
on the patches of turf alongside of se- 
questered lanes. If there is a favourite 
nook you know of famous for its foliage 
and its nightingales, where the mossy- 
stemmed trees overhang some weed- 

rown pool in the middle of a natural 
awn, you are sure to find it in the occu- 
pation of a nomadic party. Probably it is 
the practical recommendations of the 
grass, the shade, and the water that at- 
tract them, rather than the song of the 
birds and the smiling beauties of nature. 
But, whether by accidental coincidence 
or design, it is certain that tramps and 
rural studies for the artist generally go 
together. So we find it in the winter 
now, and this is very much the reason 
why tramps may be scattered pretty 
thickly through the country without the 
passing traveller ever suspecting their 
vicinity. They don’t camp out in Night- 
ingale Corner in January. The leaves 
have fallen that used to thatch the en- 
campment in June, and have gathered 
into the ditches in damp, rotting heaps. 
The hedges are stripped bare that served 
well enough as shelter from the summer 
winds ; the herbage where the worn old 
nags used to luxuriate is bare and frost- 
bitten. So the settlers we saw there in 
summer have betaken themselves else- 
where, to some spot where they will be 
as snug as circumstances will allow. 
Theydo not move further out of the 
world than need be. It is an object with 
them to have as little as possible of rough 
cart-track between them and the nearest 
road. They like to doa little shopping 
in the village from time to time; and 
they must be miserably poor or extraordi- 
narily virtuous if it is not a paramount 
consideration with them to be in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a public-house. 
Then, in pitching upon a particular local- 
ity, one of the first things to be thought 
of is the soil. It is no use settling in 
mud or clay, inviting attacks of rheuma- 
tism, and provoking all manner of dis- 
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eases when the whole of England is 
before them. What they prefer is a 
sandy or gravelly slope that drains itself 
naturally and breeds no fevers. The 
sticks there are drier too, and that is 
something when one must always be kin- 
dling fires. So, if you look out carefully 
over the tops of the trees from any emi- 
nence as you are driving along among 
the fir-woods in Kent or Surrey, you are 
pretty sure to see a thread of thin grey 
smoke ascending somewhere. In certain 
districts where wild woodland heaths lie 
in neighbourhoods overrun by villas, and 
are surrounded by thriving villages, you 
may remark more than one of these. 
They come from the places which seem 
least eligible for cottages. 

Occasionally, if you may trust the evi- 
dence of your senses, the signs of fire 
proceed actually from the ground. Should 
your curiosity tempt you to follow up 
these indications, you will always be 
landed at much the same scene, having 
been guided to it by voices when you 
lost sight of the smoke. You will come 
upon some little den or dingle, or stumble 
on to the brink of some deep gravel-pit 
half grown over with furze and bramble. 
If there is not always much shelter over- 
head, there is pretty sure to bea thick 
screen of half-grown firs to the north and 
east. If the squatters are in fairly easy 
circumstances, there will be a weather- 
beaten old caravan, knocked together of 
rough deal and painted originally in som- 
bre green and blue, drawn up some- 
where in the background. The odds are 
that its proprietors do not live in it; at 
all events it is only used as a sleeping- 
place by the old, the sick, or. the luxu- 
rious. Their actual quarters are under 
low canvas tents stretched out on hoops, 
pegged fast down, and carefully earthed 
up all round. They have to crawl, or 
rather wriggle themselves, under these; 
but, once there, they are tolerably snug, 
for beings who have been accustomed toa 
rude animal existence. The wind may 
howl over their heads, but it does not 
catch their lowly dwelling. The form of 
their roof is about the best that can be 
devised for throwing aside any quantity 
of rain. The flooring is probably a ru 
stretched over bracken or heather, an 
below all is most likely some tattered 
waterproof. Blankets may be scarce with 
them, but they have been little given to 
making a night toilet, and have been in 
the habit generally of “turning in all 
standing.” According to our notions, 








abont the greatest hardship of their case 
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is that they have few cr no changes of 
raiment. Yet they are scarcely worse off 
in that respect than many a respectable 
Jabourer, and they are more hardened 
than the labourer to the exposure which 
both must endure. They have the ad- 
vantage of him too in another way. The 
labourer comes home drenched from his 
work to spend the evening in a draughty 
cottage, grudging himself each morsel of 
fuel that smoulders to waste in his absurd 
chimney. The tramp has always his 
shelter close at hand; or, if he does get 
wet, he has only to kindle a brazier. In 
a few minutes he is drying thoroughly, 
while the vapours that disengage them- 
selves put him in a regular Russian bath, 
which is a preventive of rheumatism as 
well as acure forit. Naturally, however, 
he never gets into that gloomy tent of his 
when he can helpit. The best part of 
the day he is to be seen working away at 
some occupation or other, by the side of 
a bright little fire that burns merrily in 
the open. His wife is nursing the last 
baby, mending the clothes of the elder 
children, and possibly taking turns with 
her husband at a short black pipe. The 
children themselves are tumbling about 
in the cart-track, or playing round the 
nearest pool; healthy, cheery-looking ur- 
chins, although very likely they go bare- 
footed and bare-headed, and are rigged 
out in big garments that have never been 
cut down for them. The School Boards 
have had nothing to say to them. But the 
boys are sharp enough and handy as well, 
although they take their wild life as it 
comes in a rough-and-tumble fashion. In 
spite of hard and scanty fare, the girls 
often shoot up strong and healthy. Their 
good looks, such as they are, may be 
merely the dcauté du diable, but with their 
red lips, their laughing eyes, their bloom- 
ing complexions, and their heavy shocks 
of thick long hair, they are as different as 
possible from the stunted, shrivelled-up 
little careworn creatures who are being 
reared in the rookeries of the Seven Dials 
or East London. 

We believe in the “book learning” 
which prepares every one to take advan- 
tage of a chance, and which may give 
native intelligence invaluable help in 
raising itself up from the lowest station. 
We certainly do not say that a rough and 
ready practical education is a safe sys- 
tem on the whole, although, hardships 
notwithstanding, it has its physical ad- 
vantages, and although these unreclaimed 
children of the commons and heaths may 
escape the most debasing forms of city 
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contamination. Their parents are of 
course their examples, and their parents 
sometimes are bad enough for anything, 
Yet this does not necessarily follow, 
although thoroughbred tramps are thrown 
in the midst of all sorts of temptations, 
with. very little to aid them to resist. 
Their Bedouin manner of existence nat- 
urally begets Bedouin habits of thought 
and morality. Most men’s: hands being 
turned against the tramp, it seems but 
natural that he should turn his hands 
aga’ * every one. He has no good 
name to be careful of, nor can he make 
one. If there is a theft from a neigh- 
bouring farmyard, if there has been a bit 
of fire-raising or heath-burning anywhere 
about, if any graver crime has been com- 
mitted, he is sure to be the first to be 
suspected. The police come poking 
about, making offensive inquiries, and 
are far too sharp to show any faith in his 
proofs or protestations of innocence. 
What is the use of being suspected for 
nothing? Besides, few of the tramps 
can have spotless consciences. Whena 
man lives out among the hedgerows, and 
has a hungry family growing up about 
him, he can hardly help becoming a 
poacher. A few wires go so far to help 
the larder, and there is the pot on the 
fire ready to boil down the Jidces de con- 
viction. When a man once takes to 
wiring hares, he soon goes on to stealing 
fowls. When he begins prowling about 
poultry-yards with dishonest intentions, 
allis fish that comes to his net. The 
descent from bad to worse is at once 
easy and obvious, and he must be a 
strong-minded or strangely well-princi- 
pled person who can pull himself up on 
the first slopes of the treacherous incline. 
The more credit to him when he does 
stop short at mere venial offences, and 
we believe that many of these people 
who are regarded as pariahs are, in a 
sort of a way, meritorious members of 
society. They often work hard and bon- 
estly for their living. Year after year 
you may find them in the very spot where 
their children were born, because their 
fair dealing has made them a local con- 
nection in their own particular line. 
Their patrons will very likely be free in 
abuse of them, and will certainly look 
down on them with supreme contempt; 
yet they pay their characters a certain 
tribute by continuing to deal with them 
season after season. There are weak- 
nesses and vices that are almost insepa- 
rable from the vagabond life. It breeds 
improvidence, and it tends to squander- 
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ing money in public-houses. When a 
man has no roof over his head but a strip 
of canvas, and gets a precarious living 
from hand to mouth, you can scarcely 
expect him to recognize the advantages 
of the savings-bank any more than to be 
a regular attendant at church in his 
weather-washed rags. A bright tavern- 
bar must be like a glimpse of paradise to 
him when he has been kennelling by the 
light of a farthing candle out in the cold 
and darkness of an English winter night. 
But, on the whole, and in spite of all 
their faults, we suspect that these pro- 
fessional vagabonds have scanty justice 
done them. They are a curious race, 
little accustomed to civil treatment, but 
as likely to be hospitable as their con- 
geners of the Arabian desert, if you only 
take them in the right way. And a visit 
to them would at all events be not unin- 
teresting, even if it did not serve some 
more creditable purpose than curiosity. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE TYRANNY OF MOTHERS. 


PERHAPS the greatest triak to young 
creatures full of life and energy is the 
tyranny of the timid mother. She will 
not allow her girls to skate because Sir 
John Franklin was lost amongst ice- 
bergs ; nor to ride because fox-hunters 
sometimes get their necks broken; nor 
to row because young men injure them- 
selves in those dreadful boat-races. 
They may not have a pet dog in case it 
should go mad, nor any aconite or monks- 
hood in their gardens for fear they should 
poison themselves. The timid mother 
forbids her daughters to visit amongst 
the poor, as they might take small-pox, 
and will not allow one of them to go alone 
outside the avenue-gate from her dread 
of garroters. The description which she 
gives of the neighbouring fields is appal- 
ling. She represents them to be the 
lairs of mad bulls, savage tramps, venom- 
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cannot propose either work or play which 
she does not prove to be encompassed 
with dangers horrible and hitherto un- 
thought-of. In their childish days they 
were not allowed a rocking-horse for fear 
it should overbalance, nor a swing in 
case the rope might break, nor a_pocket- 
knife lest they should cut their fingers. 
The coddling mother is very nearly allied 
to the timid one. She is always tying 
comforters round her children’s throats, 
and applying flannel to mysterious places 
where it will not stay. She revels in 
chest-protectors and respirators, and her 
room is adorned with sticking-plaster and 
gallipots. She is always intent on prov- 
ing that every one either has a cold or is 
taking one; and she may be seen at 
night in a flannel dressing-gown, going 
from room to room with gruel, pills, mus- 
tard-leaves, and India-rubber hot-bottles. 
She is constantly discovering obscure 
signs of some deaaly disease in her chil- 
dren. She takes for granted that all her 
daughters have weak spines, so their 
beds are destitute of pillows and there is 
a reclinifig-board in every room. When 
the coddling mother takes her girls to a 
picnic she will not allow them to sit on 
the grass, nor in the sun, nor under a tree, 
nor on a rock. They must return with 
her before the dew begins to rise, and 
are never allowed to look at the moon 
except through a window. They are 

taught to be always analyzing their sen- 

sations, and lose half the pleasures of 
everyday life. They may not exult in a 

brave south-wester, get wet in a summer 
shower, or walk ankle deep in the glitter- 
ing snow-wreaths. Human nature shrinks 

from prying further if the coddling mother 

is also a homeopathist. Vivisection is 

nothing to the tortures she will inflict as 

she sits down with Laurie’s “ Domestic 

Medicine ” in her hand, to ask questions 

in order to diagnose the case. The 

patient soon feels as though every organ 

in her body was such a mass of disease 

that even bryonia and aconite, time 

about every five minutes, will fail to cure 





ous snakes, and wild horses. Her girls 





it. 
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AMONG the vast mass of papers and corre- 
spondence collected by Carte, and now de- 
posited in the Bodleian Library, are numerous 
letters addressed to the Duke of Ormonde 
during the reign of ‘Charles IL, by friends 
whose care it seems to have been to keep him 
informed of occurrences at the Court, or of 
the state of parties in Parliament. These 
letters convey a lively image of the manners 
and events of the time. Colonel Daniel 
O’Niell, Colonel Edward Vernon, Cvlonel 
Legg, Colonel Cooke, and others detail some 
of the scandals of the day. Sir Robert South- 
well, Sir William Temple, Sir George Lane, 
and others, apprise him of the political oc- 
currences at Whitehall, or describe practices, 
designs and intrigues of the parties at Court 
or in Parliament, from Oxford or Westmin- 
ster. In a letter of Sir George Lane, dated 
December 29, 1674, there is an account of the 
death of Lord Clarendon, at his place of exile 
in France, of apoplexy, 


the last fitt whereof was soe violent that his tongue 
being caught between his teeth they pierced it thorough, 
insomuch as when he came to himself, as he did for a 
while before he died, he could hardly make use of it 
for sorenesse whereof he complained very much, but 
his phisitians kept him in ignorance how it happened, 
least the knowledge of it should administer discourage- 
ment unto him. One passage I have heard is very 
extraordinary and remarkable, which is that about a 
month before his death, writeing in his closet, his pen 
fell ere | out of his hand, and being in no discom- 
posure at all, endeavouring to resume it, he found him- 
self for a while unable; which they | he reflected 
upon as an omen of the shortenesse of his life, and 
therefore from that moment neglected all the concearns 
of this life, and betook himself to the serious thoughts 
of that which is eternal. 


We print the following letter as an admira- 
ble instance of the delicate manner in which, 
at the same time, a gift may be conferred and 
a substantial favour sought after in re- 
turn: — 


Noble Sr 

I doe not write this to putt you to the trouble of an 
Answer, because I know yr employments are so great, 
and weightye; But my wife hath A minde you should 
tast of a yd dish, and therefore presents you with 
achine of Porke and A Turkey; I call it A Turkey 
because it hath no fellow, But it had one, before Rey- 
nard surpriz’d her; And therefore wee dare not keepe 
this any longer, for Feare shee should follow her many 
Brothers and sisters that have gone before her: I 
heare Dr Gillingham Prebend of Winsor hath bin dead 
these five weekes ; I once supplyed his moneth for him, 
and the charges attending, But I shall not looke to 
hee repaid by succeeding him, especially if all bee true 
that I heare, that there is A mandate lyes ready for 
the Place; 


Iam Sr 
Yr troublesome and much obliged 
Serv: 
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For my much honoured and Honble friend 
Mr Joseph Williamson at Whitehall 
I pray leave these at Ladye Andersons House in the 
Strand with A parcell. 


The subjoined extracts from an original 





MISCELLANY. 


letter we have seen, written in December, 
1752, to “Mr. John Mason, at Peter House, 
Cambridge,” are not unworthy of notice from 
a student of social history : — 


With regard to my journey into the north, I never 
had a pleasanter or more satisfactory one in my life, 
the company that went along with me being very 
agreeable, and the inhabitants of the gorthern parts 
far exceeding the southern in points of hospitality, 
simplicity of manners, and most other qualities that a 
stranger could wish to meet with. The gentry even of 
the highest rank are plain, familiar, hospitable men, 
and extremely civil to strangers, and the meaner sort 
according to their abilities equally the same, but seem 
rather given to merriment than industry; and though 
the southern generally boast of exceeding them in 
points of religion, yet this I dare to affirm that the 
virtues of the northern further exceed their vices than 
those of the southern. And this encomium I can 
justly add to their honour, which can be attributed but 
to too few about us, that is, in going from Bradford in 
Yorkshire till we got thither back again, I did not hear 
so much as one oath sworn, save by the soldiers in the 
garrison at Carlisle. I know this account of their 
simplicity and integrity is far contrary to the common 
opinion. 

Butter [at Carlisle] seldom is above two-pence per 
pound, though it sold at Carlisle for 2 1-2d. when I 
was there, but was reckoned very dear. Salmon 
abounds in great plenty, there being very large quanti- 
ties caught in the river Eden, just by the walls of Car- 
lisle, and seldom sells at above 1d. or 1 1-4d. pe pound, 
and often under. Here is greater plenty of coal than 
in Westmoreland, there being several great coal-works 
in the county, and much more wood both for timber 
and fuel; but the meaner sort that live within a mile of 
the coal-pits seldom burn any, but fetch peats (eldin 
as they call them), perhaps two or three miles, a 
affirm them to be better fuel. Their butter exceeds 
ours for sweetness, but their cheese is stark naught, 
chiefly owing to their bad way of making it. The soil 
in Cumberland being for the most part good pastures 
land, their cows are larger than ours in Derbyshire 
and long-horned, much like the breed at Skipton in 
Craven, Yorkshire, and though they have a great many 
Scotch cattle, but buy them only to feed, kill, and really 
their beef exceeds ours both for fatness and sweetness. 

Academy. 





THE following little account of an eye-wit- 
ness of the execution of Lord William Russell 
seems worth printing. It is to be found ina 
letter addressed by Sir Charles Lyttleton to 
Lord Viscount Hatton, governor of Guernsey 
—a portion of the Hatton collection lately 
added to the British Museum : — 


** London, July 21, ’83. 
My Lord, 

. . » [have only time to tell you that my Ld Rus- 
sell was beheaded this morning, he sayd not much but 
that he did not design to murder ye Kg, nor ye Govmt, 
but to keepe out poperie. he sayd the evidence agst 
him was true as to ye place and company, he was in, 
but he took that to be but misprision, for wch he did 
not ask God or ye Kg pardon. I saw him die at a 
distance and he seemed very stout. The Hangman 
gave him 3 blows besides sauing wth ye ax before he 
cut his head of. he came to ye scaffold in his own 
coach wch was not in mourning nor his livery; himself 





was in black. Doctor Tillotson, Mr Burnet, and ye 
sherrife was him. Academy. 
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